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CHAPTER I. 



THE STORY OF PETRONEL — CONTINUED. 

'' "l^EVER shall I forget that nocturnal 
walk through the commercial capi- 
tal of Belgium. It was now midnight ; the 
multitude of pleasure-seekers so lately con- 
gregated at the Jardins Zoologiques had 
dispersed in every direction ; some to their 
quiet homes, and others to the various 
cabgLreis with which the place abounded. 
The streets, so full of life a short time since, 
Were silent and deserted ; a solitary indi- 
vidual here and there Jiurrying homewards, 
VOL. n. 1 
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or a half-starved cur seeking for refuse in 
the gutter, were all the living objects we 
encountered. The moon, now fully risen, 
was shining brilliantly, illuminating every 
nook and corner of the fine old town. At 
the commencement of each street a lamp 
was burning before the figure of the Blessed 
Virgin. The view was clear and unob- 
structed, and no better opportunity could 
have been afforded me of examining the 
beauties and curiosities I had so ardently 
desired to see. But I was almost too 
alarmed and miserable to use my eyes, far 
less my senses. 

" Mr. Moore had left my side to rejoin 
F^licitd Sedng that her determination 
not to re-enter the pensionnat until the 
morning appeared immovable, he thought, 
without doubt, that it was useless to dis- 
suade her further, and that the next ibest 
thing he could do was to protect her from 
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the probable consequences of her folly, so 
he whispered something in her ear, which 
induced her to place her arm within his 
own, and they were proceeding in a very 
comfortable style together, taking little 
heed to me who trudged behind them, 
trembling with fear at the echo of our ad- 
vancing footsteps. We wound in and out 
of the naiTOw irregular streets, formed by 
houses of six and seven stories high, the 
luxuriant carving about some of which, 
characterising the buildings erected in 
Flanders by the Spaniards, woidd at any 
other moment have called forth my fervent 
admiration, easily excited by the beautiful 
either in art or natui-e ; but now I scarcely 
saw them for my tears. I could enjoy 
neither the quaintness of the architecture, 
nor the novelty of the situation, whilst I 
considered what Cousin Ulick would say 
,wheu he heard that I had been wandering 
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about tte streets of Antwerp all night in 
such company as that of Felicite d'Alvan 
and Ernest Moore, whom I had never seen 
until that day. Was it possible that so 
mad a freak could go undiscovered, and 
that I should not be sent back to Rock- 
borough by the next steamer, covered with 
shame, to be subjected to the taunts of 
Cousin Marcia, and the reproach of my dear 
guardian ? For the taunts, even whilst I 
shuddered at the prospect of them, I knew 
I should care little ; but for the disappoint- 
ment in store for Cousin Ulick I could have 
wept aloud, and did so, for after a while 
F61icite, dropping the arm of her admirer, 
retraced her steps to my side, and angrily 
told me that if I could not behave less like 
^ a baby, I should draw attention on us from 
the houses. Which threat, involving per- 
haps immediate detection, had the etfect of 
quelling the noisy torrent of my tears, 
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though I still continued at mtervaJs to wipe 
them silently away with my pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

" In this manner we made the tour of 
Antwerp, and F^licit^, who, once out of 
sight of the Rue des Ca^ucineSy had quickly 
regained both her self-possession and her 
spirits, was now as vivacious if not as noisy 
as before, declaring that it was an excellent 
finale to the evening's exploit, and for her 
part she was thoroughly enjoying it. Only 
Mr. Moore, I thought, did not quite ac- 
quiesce in her assertion that she would not 
have missed this midnight ramble for any 
consideration in the world, for though very 
attentive, he checked her more than once 
when she would have turned into the larger 
thoroughfares, and pulled the dark hood 
over her face, which from a spirit of coquetry 
or the sultry weather, she kept jerking 
backwards. Finding herself deterred, and 
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with some degree of firmness, from travers- 
ing the principal streets, F^licitd expressed 
her intention of going down towards the 
quay ; it would be cooler there, she argued, 
and we should find some planks to sit on, 
(for we were getting very tired), and when 
the dawn broke there would be plenty of 
vigilantes to take us back within a stone's 
throw of the Rue des Capucines. This pro- 
posal was more reasonable, for at that hour 
the quay was sure to be deserted, and Mr. 
Moore permitted her to lead him in the di- 
rection which she intimated ; I, as before, 
following listlessly upon their heels. But 
as we came upon a large open space, which 
I knew afterwards to be the Place Vertex I 
incontinently raised my eyes, and the excla- 
mation of delight that burst from my lips was 
so fervent, that it attracted the attention of 
my companions, who, mistaking the cause, 
and hurryingbackwards, askedif I^were hurt. 
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" * No, no r I answered, in a tone of awe, 
my gaze still directed upwards. * But, oh ! 
F61icit6, look there !' 

. " * Tliere I you goose ! well, and what of 
that, it is only the Cathedral !' 

"Only the Cathedral! In that first 
moment of rapturous wonder, I still had 
leisure to question, familiar as she was with 
its outward details, how F61icit6 could 
Bpeak so lightly of ^uch a work of art. The 
base of the massive building was hid from 
us ; but far, far above the tops of the tall 
houses that enveloped it, rose the Gothic 
spire, tapering to the clouds, through the 
beautiful tracery of which the pure moon- 
light streamed, exhibiting i£s delicate struc- 
ture to the utmost advantage. In all my 
life I had never seen anything like this ; I 
had never even conceived that architecture 
^ould be brought to such perfection, and in 
the contemplation of its marvellous beauty, 
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I forgot everything that had distressed me, 
and even those by whom I was acoom-' 
panied. 

" * Come on, mamie /' said F61icit6, im* 
patiently, as she took my hand, *we are 
close to the quay/ 

" * Oh, don't touch me I don't speak ta 
me !' I murmured dreanuly. * Go on and 
leave me here; I never saw anything so 
lovely in my life before/ 

" The next moment I was sorry I had 
spoken. 

" ^ Mademoiselle must be an artist,' said 
a quiet voice at my elbow, * for it requires 
the soul of one to appreciate such beauty as 
we see before us now/ 

I started and looked round, alarmed at 
the notice I had provoked, and indignant 
that it should have been offered. Mr. 
Moore did the same, bristling with Eng- 
lish readiness to resent the supposed af- 
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front ; but as soon as his eye fell on the 
figure of the person who had addressed me, 
his manner changed to pleasant surprise. 

" * Mr. David !' he exclaimed, * where 
did you spring from ? I had no idea you 
were in Antwerp !' 

" ' I am here but for a few days,' replied 
the stranger, * for the purpose of taking a 
sketch by moonlight of the very building, 
the perfections of which Mademoiselle ' 
(with a bow towards myself) * so evidently 
appreciates,' and with this he touched the 
sketching block he held in his hand. 

"At Mr. Moore's first recognition of 
him, F61icit6 and I, pulling our black 
hoods well over our faces, had retreated to 
some distance, where we stood together, 
with fast beating hearts, trying to calcu- 
late what the extent of the risk we now 
ran, might be. Yet we were not so far 
off as to be unable to hear and see what 
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passed between the gentlemen ; and when 
the stranger bent his head in my direction, 
I stole a glance of curiosity at him. He 
was not a young man, by any means ; at 
least he looked much older than my Cousin 
UKck ; but he was very handsome, with 
large, dark eyes, and a beard which lay 
upon his chest ; and was pictiu-esquely at- 
tired in a painter's cap and blouse. Alto- 
gether I liked his appearance, although 1 
felt frightened lest he should discover who 
I was. 

" * Were you at the concert at the Jar- 
dins Zoologiques this evening T said Ernest 
Moore, apparently because he had nothing 
better to observe. 

" ' I was, for a few minutes ; but niy 
time is precious. I suppose you came from 
Brussels for that purpose. Does Monsieur 
Servan give his pupils carte-blanche as to 
the hour of their return V 
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"This question, pointedly directed at 
the extraordinary fact of our appearance 
in the Pldce Verte at two o'clock in the 
morning, made both Felicity and myself 
tremble, whilst it considerably disconcerted 
Mr. Moore. . 

" * Yes ! — ^no — ^that is, he is always ready, 
of course, to accept a reasonable excuse ; 
^nd this evening an unavoidable accident — 
but, wait a minute, Mr. David, wUl you V 
and with that he hurried back to us. 

" ^ Let me tell him,' he urged rapidly ; 
^ he's our painting master at Brussels, and 
a first-rate fellow; kindest heart in the 
world, and would as soon think of blowing 
out his brains as letting the cat out of the 
bag/ 

" * But where is the necessity V said 
Fdlicit^, who had a large amount of cau- 
tion where anything like discovery was 
concerned. * He cannot help us ; we shaU 
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do very well without him, and he need 
never know who we are/ 

" ^ But he may talk else, without know- 
ing how important concealment is for you. 
I assure you, since we have met, it will be 
best to make him our confidant/ 

f * * You are certain he is safe V she in- 
quired, in a low voice. 

"^Certain as of myself; aod he wiU be 
an extra protection for you till the morn- 
ing/ 

*^ ' Do as you please then. Monsieur,' she 
answered, carelessly ; ^ I daresay, after all, 
that it will be the better plan/ 

*^ As for myself, I said nothing. No one 
had asked my opinion on the subject, and 
I considered things had arrived at such a 
pass that it would be diflScult to make 
them worse. Mr. Moore returned to where 
the stranger still stood, block in hand, 
looking up occasionally at the spire of the 
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cathedral, and putting in the shadows with 
black chalk. A few words passed between 
them, low but earnest ; and then Mr. 
David desisted from his occupation, and 
came towards the spot where I stood with 
my friend. 

" * Mesdemoiselles,* he said, as he re- 
moved his cap from his head, * I am sin- 
cerely Sony to hear from Mr. Moore the 
awkward position in which you find your- 
selves placed. I wish I knew any lady here 
whom I could trust to assist you, but — * 

" * Oh 1 no ! no !' volubly interrupted 
F^citd, to whom the notion of a woman^s 
interference was the most obnoxious of all. 
* Pray do not concern yourself, Monsieur ; 
we shall manage extremely well. It has 
been an unlucky contretemps, as you will 
perceive, but there are some contretemps^ I 
need not remind you, which are best kept 
Yourselves.' 
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"^I understand you perfectly/ he. an- 
swered, with a smile, * and you may depend 
on my discretion ; meanwhile, you will 
permit me to do what lies in my power to 
make you more comfortable. I am afraid 
you must be sadly tired/ 

" His suspicion was correct, for we had 
been walking all the time, and coiild hardly 
drag one foot before the other. Even 
F^licit^'s vivacious spirits were beginning 
to flag, and as for myself, I felt quite worn 
out; so that when Mr. David proposed 
that we should first find some benches 
whereon to rest ourselves, we followed 
thankfully where he chose to lead us. 

" The Place Verte, a large square formed 
by houses, had for its centre an unoccupied 
piece of ground, planted with trees, be- 
neath the shade of which was daily held 
the flower market. 

" It was to this centre that Mr. David 
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now conducted us, and having reached one 
of the seats he spoke of, he laid his plaid 
upon it, and made us rest our wearied 
limbs as though it had been a sofa. F61i- 
cit6, whom the fresh chance of detection 
had, for a moment, considerably subdued, 
now fully recovered her former ease, and 
chatted as familiarly with Mr. David (who, 
with Ernest Moore, occupied a bench near 
us) as though they had been old acquaint- 
ances. But, for my part, I was not equal 
to any further exertion. Until I lay down 
I had no idea how tired I was, and in a 
few minutes after assuming the recumbent 
position. Miss Little, Cousin Ulick, and 
Mr. David, the fear of discovery, and the 
dread of punishment, alike faded from my 
mind, and I fell fast asleep. I must have 
slept for two' hours, if not more, for when 
I waked again it was broad daylight, and 
8ome one was speaking of myself. 



i 
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" * Fleming ! Petronel Fleming !' said 
the unfamiliar voice. ^ A most uncommon 
name, surely.' 

" ' We are talking of you, Toamiey 
exclaimed F^licit^, as she watched my 
eyes slowly unclose, *and Mr. David 
thinks your name as barbarous as I 
do.' 

" ' Scarcely that,' interposed the artist, 
* since I have the honour of belonging to 
the same country as Mademoiselle.' 

" Then I started up, all drowsiness • 
banished by the sound of their voices, and 
found that my friend was arranging her 
cloak preparatory to departure, and that 
whilst I slept my hood had fallen off my 
face and head. 

" * Permit me. Mademoiselle,' said Mr, 
JDavid, as he replaced it. * I trust ypu 
will feel no ill effects frpm sleeping \r\ the 
night air ; but I am afraid it ig ^ custom 
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of which Madame voire mdre would not 
approve/ 

" * I have no mother, sir !' I answered 
quickly. The mention of my mother, and 
from a stranger s tongue, had still the power 
to cause me pain. 

" * Ah ! — forgive me ! I should have 
known better than to speak so hastily. 
But doubtless Mademoiselle finds in the 
affection of a father some compensation for 
that loss !' 

" * I have no father, either !' I replied as 
curtly as before. My English blood, always 
ready to take offence at anything like im- 
pertinent curiosity, rose up to resent the 
queries urged upon me ; and yet Mr. David 
had put them so deferentially, and seemed 
so hurt to have been twice mistaken, that 
I had not the heart to appear angry with 
him. 

" ' F61icit^,^ I said, anxious to change the 

VOL. II. 2 
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subject, * I must have been sleeping a long 
while. Is it not time for us to return V 

" * Quite time, mamie — a little over time, 
perhaps Madame would say if we consulted 
her upon the subject; but Mr. Moore has 
gone to fetch a vigilante.' And, indeed, at 
that moment he came back, and stopped 
with the vehicle before our party. 

*' Mr. David would not leave us even 
then, but insisted upon seeing us as far as 
he could, and therefore we were accompa- 
nied by both the gentlemen. During the 
drive F^licit^ was monopolised by Mr. 
Moore, and the artist confined his conver- 
sation entirely to myself. I thought he 
was trying to make up for the slight offence 
his allusion had occasioned me ; and not- 
withstanding. I felt indisposed for talking, 
there was something in his smile and man- 
ner which disarmed resentment, and drew 
me almost unconsciously towards him. At 
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last we came in sight of the garden walls, 
and it was considered safer for us to dis- 
mount, when F61icite, taking a most co- 
quettish, but at the same time tender adieu 
of her admirer, shook hands with Mr. David 
and skipped out of the vigilante as though 
nothing were the matter ; whilst I, half- 
stupefied by insuflEicient rest and the idea 
of what might be in store for us, almost 
forgot to bid them farewell at aU. Yet the 
look of interest with which Mr. David's 
eyes followed my exit from the carriage, 
struck me even in that moment of suspense, 
although it had no power to reassure me. 
Both he and Mr. Moore had promised to 
remain where they were until they saw us 
safely disappear behind the porte-cochere, 
but what protection could their presence 
afford me, in the event of my being met by 
Miss Little or Madame Gobeaux, with the 
Biewsthat I was to be expelled from school,. 

2—^ 
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and sent back in disgrace to Cousin Ulick ? 
I may truly say that in that hour, frightened 
as I was, the prospect that he would be 
ashamed of me was the bitterest that 
chance presented. So that, though I fol- 
lowed in the wake of Mademoiselle d'Al- 
van's light heels, with slow movements 
and a heavy heart, they were induced by 
thinking of the distress I should cause 
others, more than by that T might bring 
upon myself. 

" But inexperienced, and ignorant of the 
full meaning of the word finessCy I had yet 
to learn the resources of my friend s active 
brain, and the means to which she would 
resort in order to effect her object. I was 
but a mere blunderer by the side of F^licit€ 
d'Alvan. 

** It was still the earliest hour of morning. 
A few carts drawn by dogs, and laden with 
milk and vegetables from the country, were 
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all the life we had met upon the road ; and 
the servants at numero 40 were but just 
astir. The double doors of the cochef^ 
stood open, and for a moment we even 
hoped we might creep in without obser- 
vation ; but such fortune was too good for 
us, for standing in the vestibule, shaking 
rugs, appeared the fat figure of the cook 
Fanchette, as unattractive a specimen of a 
greasy Flemish woman as one could possibly 
desire to see. I knew that Felicity's origi- 
nal intention was, if possible, to make her 
peace with this same Fanchette, who pos- 
sessed a good deal of authority over the 
other servants ; but my English notions of 
bribing the lower classes not extending 
beyond money, or soft words, I was little 
prepared to see my bosom friend rush up to 
the Flamande, and throwing her arms about 
her neck, cover her coarse face with kisses, 
whilst she entreated her, pour V amour de 
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la Sainte Vierge, not to reveal that we had 
been outside the garden grille. Indeed, so 
impetuous was F61icit6 in her embraces, 
and so voluble in her words, that she made 
Fanchette purposely understand that we 
had merely slipped out for a few minutes 
that morning through the opened parte- 
cochdre, and anxious as I was to escape the 
consequences of my own misconduct, I 
stoocj aghast at the means by which my 
safety was being eflGscted. But Fanchette 
v/as not to be appeased entirely by kisses ; 
if Felicite understood the meaning of the 
word Jinesse, so did she, and knowing that 
the matter was one of some importance, 
would not accede to our desire of secresy, 
until she had been promised something 
more substantial than embraces. This was 
sufficiently easy, for we had both well-filled 
, purses ; and it was to me a far more satis- 
factory method of buying over the merce- 
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nary creature before us, than the one I had 
seen practised. And so, dependent on her 
Flemish conscience for ulterior safety, she 
permitted us to creep up to our dormitory, 
which we reached without further obser- 
vation. 

^^ ^ Thanks to the Blessed Virgin !' ex- 
claimed F^licite, as she closed the door be- 
hind us, ^ that affair is well over. Are you 
not very much tired, mamie f Would it 
not be pleasant to undress and lie in bed 
for the whole day ? But we shall only have 
time to wash our faces and re-arrange our 
hair before the bell rings for getting up. 
We shall be down first in the class-room 
this morning. How studious Fraulein will 
consider us to be. Quite examples to the 
rest of the pensionnat, are we not V And 
she finished with a light laugh. 

" But I could not answer her ; I was too 
much overcome. Once free from the dread 
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of detection, the thought of the fearful risk 
which I had gone through, returned in full 
force upon my mind, and exclaiming — 

" ^ Oh ! Cousm Ulick ! Cousin Ulick 1' I 
sank down on my knees by the bedside, 
sobbing. 

" * Bah ! enfant !' said Mademoiselle 
F^licit6 d'Alvan. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE STORY OF PETRONEL — CONTINUED. 

" r I iHE best effect resulting from my 
unauthorised visit to the Jardins^ 
Zoologiques was that it cured all desire in 
me for engaging in similar exploits. I had 
had no idea that what seemed at first 
sight a mere school-girFs frolic could cul- 
minate in so dangerous an experiment on 
our respectability as walking about the 
streets of Antwerp all night ; and a few 
words on the subject which Mr. David ad- 
dressed to me in the vigilante, coming^ 
home, had made me feel, if possible, still 
more acutely than before, the lowering posi- 
tion in which we had placed ourselves. I 
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was becoming old enough to understand 
such things when presented to me, and 
consequently no persuasions on the part of 
Felicity d'Alvan could induce me to accom- 
pany her outside the garden gnlle again. 
I did not love her less after the scrape into 
which she had led me, but I no longer 
looked up to her for guidance. My esti- 
mation of her wisdom was considerably 
lessened, and thenceforth I walked as her 
equal, instead of her slave. 

^* At first F^licit^ professed to be very 
unhappy at the change ; she accused me of 
perfidy and ingratitude, and several other 
oftences against our plighted friendship, 
yet, though I was eager in my denial of the 
charge, the thought of Cousin Ulick's ap- 
proval was dearer to me than her ajBfection, 
and I remained firm in my refusal to trans- 
gress the rules of the pensionnat again. 

" But when F6hcit6 concluded by saying 
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that as I was convinced I had committed a 
mortal sin, she supposed the next thing I 
should do would be to go to confession, and 
reveal her secrets with my own, I replied 
iDoldly that what I had promised to conceal 
was safe, and that no persuasion or cross- 
-questioning would draw it from me. And 
in this I spoke the truth, for without being 
of a secretive disposition, I never felt any 
-desire to repeat what was confided to my 
keeping. 

** And then we made up our little differ- 
-ence with many kisses and a few tears, and 
F^licit^ and I were as good friends as be- 
fore. 

" It was not long afterwards that we 
separated for the summer holidays, and 
when I returned to Rockborough I took 
with me several water-colour drawings 
which I had finished without assistance. I 
have mentioned before that this art was a 
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favourite one of mine ; as a child, at Salt- 
pool, I had been fonder of a pencil and 
paper than any other sedentary occupation, 
and when the opportunity for learning 
drawing was ajBforded me, I seized upon it 
eagerly. Arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
and history had a marvellous capacity for 
being * nowhere' when required, and even 
with music I progressed very slowly ; but 
for languages and drawing I seemed to 
have an innate liking, which needed but 
the means of development to bring it to 
perfection. I chatted French and German 
as easily and far more grammatically than 
my mother tongue, and had been, almost 
from the commencement, the favourite 
pupil of the drawing-master who attended 
Miss Little's pensionnat. I loved the occu- 
pation, treasured up each hint aflforded me 
concerning it, listened breathlessly to the 
lectures we sometimes heard upon the sub- 
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ject, and spent every minute I could spare 
from other studies before my easeL 

" The consequence was that I progressed 
rapidly, and stood in danger of losing all 
humility from the praises lavished on me 
by my master ; and it had been a source of 
disappointment to me, thitherto, that 
Cousin UUck, whose approval I looked for 
more than that of any other creature, 
should seem almost to ignore the perform- 
ances of which I was so proud. I had re- 
gularly taken home my drawings to be ex- 
hibited at Rockborough, and had even been 
bold enough pointedly to draw his atten-. 
tion to them, but the result had invariably 
been the same — a cursory glance, then a 
deep sigh, and the lukewarm commenda- 
tion of * very nice, my dear ; very nice in- 
deed r followed by apparent abstraction. 
So I had concluded, with a slight amount 
of pique, that Cousin UHck, notwithstand- 
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ing all his clevemess,^ knew nothing about 
drawing, and it was waste of time to ask 
him to examine my sketches. And this 
summer I saw no reason to alter my opinion 
— he was as kind, nay, kinder to me than 
ever, although there were times when he 
seemed nervous and unlike himself in my 
presence, as though I were a great big 
nuisance that he did not know how to get 
rid of, but of my drawings he took as Uttle 
notice as before, or I thought he did so. 

*^ I had carried some very fair specimens 
of water-colours in my travelling trunk, 
and when I laid them on the table, even 
Cousin Marcia, although she hardly knew a 
water-colour from a crayon, said that I had 
wonderfully improved. But Cousin Ulick 
only took them up one by one, examined 
them in silence, and put them down again. 
* I wish I learned in oils,' I cried, impetu- 
ously, for I interpreted his silence as de- 
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preciation of my ejfforts, ^ I could do twice 
as much in oils as water-colours, the style 
is so much more to my taste/ 

" * Do none of the pupils learn in oils V 
he asked. 

" * No ! not at present ; they used to do 
so about a year ago, but I was not suflB.- 
ciently advanced to join them then, and 
now the furore seems to have died out. 
So tiresome !' and I collected together my 
despised productions with some degree of 
annoyance. 

" * It is as well to be contented with what 
we have,' said Cousin Ulick, sententiously^ 
and I dubbed him unsympathetic, until in 
leaving the room, I looked up and caught 
the quietly-amused smile with which he 
was watching my impatient movements* 

"I thought that he did not recognise 
my talent, that he took no interest in what 
interested me, or cared to see me enthusi- 
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astic in the pursuit of any particular 
branch of study, and how hardly I judged 
him ! For when I returned to Antwerp I 
was the bearer of a letter from him to Miss 
Little with the contents of which she soon 
made me familiar. Dr. Ford was so satis- 
fied with the progress I had made in draw- 
ing, that he wished me to commence oil- 
painting at once, and if no master attended 
the school for that purpose, she was to pro- 
cure one for my sole benefit. 

" Miss Little and Madame Gobeaux were 
both present on the occasion, and their 
enthusiasm at my guardian's generosity 
was unbounded. It was just like Dr. 
Ford, they said, always so liberal in his 
arrangements for my welfare — I was a for- 
tunate girl to have so careful a guardian, 
and they trusted I should show my appre- 
ciation of his kindness by renewed dili- 
gence. 
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" * And it is a curious coincidence/ 
added Miss Little to her partner, 'con- 
sidering the application that was made to 
us last week/ 

" Madame Gobeaux nodded her head 
oracularly. * It will make it better worth 
his while/ she answered, * if we can secure 
him half a dozen pupils, which I think this 
term we shall do — oh, yes! very curious 
and very convenient into the bargain. 
You had better write at once, my dear ; 
he is the best master for oil-painting dis- 
engaged, and we may lose the chance of 
securing him, by delay T 

" * You are right, madame 1 Miss Flem- 
ing, you can join your companions, and you 
may consider it a settled thing that you 
begin the study of oils this term.' 

" I was in raptures ; it was the one boon 
which I had ardently desired to obtain, 
but been too shy to ask for, and I could 
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not feel sufl&ciently grateful to my Cousin 
Ulick for having remembered the wish so 
roughly expressed in his presence. There 
was but one drawback to the prospect — 
that F6Hcit^, whose attempts at sketching 
had often called forth my unfeigned merri- 
ment, could not share the pleasure in store 
for me, nor even sympathize in my antici- 
pation of it ; but then we were together in 
all other studies, and in music she far ex- 
celled myself, so that our fortunes were but 
fairly balanced after all. And, before I 
slept, I penned a letter to my Cousin Ulick 
not quite so badly written, or so blotted, I 
trust, as those of two years since, in which, 
though I found words very inadequate to 
express all I felt towards him, I think he 
must have read that I was grateful. 

"A few days passed, and I commenced 
to feel curious on the subject of my paint- 
ing-master, the name of whom had not 
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transpired. Miss Little was not used to be 
communicative with her pupQs, and, having 
told me that I was to learn, she considered, 
till the time arrived, my information was 
sufl&cient. A class of four or five girls was 
formed to prosecute the study with me, and 
on the day appointed for taking our first 
lesson we were all assembled in the paint- 
ing-room, anxiously awaiting the appear- 
ance of the master. The hour which had 
been fixed was four, and the clock now 
pointed to half-past. 

" * The Brussels train must be late,' re- 
marked Miss Little, as she glanced up at 
the timepiece ; and we huddled together, 
and whispered to each other that the new 
master had to come all the ^Yay from Brus- 
sels to instruct us. At that moment the 
front bell rang. 

" * Here is monsieur T said Miss Little, 
calmly; and, rising, she shook out her 

3— ^i 
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silken skirts, and left the room to meet the 
new comer. 

** Then I was seized with a sudden shy- 
ness. I knew I should be brought forward 
as the most promising pupil there, and my 
heart palpitating, with fear lest I should 
not prove equal to the task before me, I 
left the circle of my companions and busied 
myself with some portfohos and sketching- 
blocks at the further end of the apartment. 
I heard the door re-open to admit Miss 
Little and the painting-master, and each 
young lady named to him in turn, without 
looking up from my occupation, and then 
I was summoned sharply, and with some 
asperity. 

" ^ Miss Fleming, why are you not here ? 
I am astonished. This is Miss Fleming, 
Mr. David.' 

" At the name I looked up hastily, and, 
encountering the gentleman who had met 
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F^licite and me upon the Place Verte, 
grew scarlet. In one moment flashed upon 
my mind the circumstances under which 
we had last seen each other — ^the time of 
night, the public streets, in the company of 
Ernest Moore — and I blushed so painfdlly 
and vividly that my governess looked at 
me in surprise, and Mr. David, compassion- 
ating my discomfort, turned his face away. 

" * I am glad to see that you feel your 
remissness in not having been ready to wel- 
come Mr. David, Miss Fleming,' said Miss 
Little, in a voice of displeasure ; and then 
she went on to explain under whom I had 
been studying the art of drawing, and how 
far I was advanced in it. 

" Meanwhile, I stood by, my head in a 
whirl, hardly hearing what she said, or un- 
derstanding what I heard, my whole soul 
filled with the question whether Mr. David 
remembered as accurately as I did, and, if 
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SO, what use lie was likely to make of his 
knowledge. Ernest Moore had said that 
he was safe ; but, in the eyes of a school- 
girl, all masters and mistresses are made 
in the same mould, and leagued together to 
prevent the enjoyment of the young. I 
had not forgotten my midnight escapade ; 
far from it; but the intervening holidays 
had seemed to thrust it further into the 
past than in reality it stood. And now the 
actual presence, to be repeated weekly, 
and in the jpensionnat itself, of one of the 
chief actors in it, seemed, not only to revive 
the danger of detection, but to bring it close 
at hand. Not that I had any reason to 
suspect Mr. David of treachery ; but what 
unlucky wind had driven him in my parti- 
cular quarter ? The mere fact of his con- 
tiguity made me tremble. When I had 
sujficiently recovered myself to be able to 
listen to what was going on around me, I 
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found that Miss Little was in the midst of 
her farewell speech and about to quit the 
room. 

'' ' Then I shall leave you, Mr. David/ 
she concluded, Ho find out your pupils' 
capabilities for yourself, and I trust you 
will have no occasion to complain of their 
want of attention to your instructions.' 
With which Miss Little bowed to Mr, 
David, and Mr. David bowed to Miss Little, 
and the lady bowed herself away altogether, 
to be presently replaced by Fraulein N«tta, 
who, with a bundle of work, settled herself 
in one of the windows to play chaperone. 
But, as Fraulein Netta's eyes were so weak 
that she could scarcely see the length of 
her own nose, and she did not understand 
a word of any language except German, 
and was too bashful to look up whilst a 
master was in the room, her ofl&ce of duenna 
was a sinecure. 
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" As soon as Miss Little had disappeared 
I sprung to assist my schoolfellows in 
setting the easels, for I could not bear to 
meet the scrutiny of Mr. David's eyes, I 
so feared they might remind me of the 
past. But I was needlessly alarmed ; for 
nothing could exceed his personal polite- 
ness nor apparent unconsciousness of ever 
having seen my face before. He examined 
my productions with a critical, and yet 
well-satisfied, air which made my cheeks 
bum with pleasure ; and when the easels 
were erected, and ourselves busily em- 
ployed, although he walked constantly from 
one pupil to another, he kept his chair by 
mine, from which custom he never after- 
wards departed. It was not until the close 
of the lesson that I ventured to ease my 
heart by reminding him how important it 
was to me that he should keep his own 
counsel with respect to having met me on 
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that eventful night, but by that time his 
self-possession had restored mine aud made 
me bolder. 

*^ ' Monsieur !' I whispered, as he bent 
his head over my canvas, ' you will never 

say anything, will you, about ' and 

there I halted, blushing like fire. 

" * Of course not^ he answered, with 
ready intuition, 'you may fully depend on 
my discretion ;' and he spoke so firmly, 
and with such sympathy for my half- 
uttered fear, that I never distrusted him 
again, and remained quite satisfied on the 
subject thenceforth. 

" The knowledge of this little secret, and 
the reticence he observed concerning it, no 
less than the marked attention he con- 
tinued to pay me, laid the foundation of 
^an intimacy for the painting-master and 
myself, which did not exist between him 
and his other pupils. He attended to them 
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all, of course, but I was the acknowledged 
favourite, not only professionally but pri- 
vately ; and I am not sure in which capa- 
city I pleased him most. He was delighted 
with my aptitude for acquiring his art, and 
took the utmost pains to instruct me in it, 
often remaining over his time, that he 
might linger by my easel and watch the 
progress I was making. Meanwhile, he 
neglected no opportunity to assure me of 
the interest he took in my personal wel- 
fare ; and that the pleasure of his visits to 
the pensionnat was not derived solely from 
his pride in the most promising pupil he 
had ever possessed. And my heart readily 
responded to these expressions of kindness 
from Mr. David, for in the first place there 
was a great sympathy between us, on 
account of the art we mutually pursued > 
and in the second, I had heard tones of 
aflfection from so few lips beside those of 
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Cousin Ulick and Ffelicitd, that the making 
of a friend was still a new delight to me. 
Therefore, my painting lessons, which had 
always been a source of interest, became 
now my greatest pleasures, and I watched 
for the day of their return as though it 
had been a holiday. Mr. David, in hia 
quiet way, was a great talker, and being 
English (though he had lived for many 
years upon the Continent), his conversation 
held more charm for me than that of a 
foreigner. 

" He began by telling me much of his 
past life, which drew me on to speak of 
mine, until I had confided to him the 
whole history of my mother's death, and 
my adoption by my Cousin Ulick. I di- 
lated on this latter topic, pleased to find 
some one to whom I could praise my idol 
unreservedly ; and Mr. David encouraged 
me to talk of Rockborough and the luxu- 
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lies by which I was surrounded there. He 
supposed my guardian, like most English- 
men, was very rich, and I confirmed 
his suspicions unhesitatingly, not being 
above a school-girrs vulgarity in feeling 
pride in the .possession of a wealthy 
home. 

" Oh ! yes ! indeed, I had heard several 
people say that Cousin Ulick must be the 
richest man in Rockborough ; and he had 
such beautiful carriages, — three of them, — 
a.nd two pairs of horses, and when I went 
back for good, he had promised that I 
should have a riding horse all to myself. 
Wouldn't that be joUy ? 

" ^ And I suppose, then — use burnt um- 
ber for that foreground. Mademoiselle — 



that this same Cousin Ulick keeps you well 
supplied with pocket-money V 

" * I should think so, — more than I can 
use ; for what opportunity have we for 
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spending it here ? And if I were to ask 
him for a hundred pounds, I believe that 
he would give it me/ 

"This I said, not that I should have 
liked to put my guardian to the test, but 
because I was a boastful little fool, whose 
tongue was apt to outstrip her common 
sense. 

" * Ah I very good of him, I'm sure,' 
murmured Mr. David, * though I imagine 
it would be difficult to refuse you any- 
thing, Mademoiselle. A little more hght 
upon the branches of those trees — that is 
better. We must ask Miss Little to allow 
us to have a few lessons in the garden 
before this fine weather passes. I should 
like to see you attempt a sketch from 
nature, and there are several trees there 
well worth copying.' 

"He mentioned the subject to Miss 
Little, and from that day our easels were 
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carried out upon the lawn instead of being 
erected in the atelier, which plan necessa- 
rily divided the pupils more than hereto- 
fore. It was now October, the weather 
was warm, and the convent garden was 
shady, for the trees, although beginning to 
change colour, were still in fuU foliage. Mr. 
David selected a group for our experiment 
in sketching, and desiring each girl to take 
it from a different point of view, set my 
easel in a bye-path thickly surrounded by 
bushes, and, as usual, made it his resting- 
place, although he never neglected the 
other pupils. 

" We had not taken many lessons in the 
open air before I found my intimacy with 
my master had made rapid strides. He 
even dropped the formal appellation of 
Mademoiselle, and addressed me by my 
Christian name, but as none of my com- 
panions were English, the familiarity of 
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our converse passed unnoticed ; and for my 
part I talked so confidentially to him under 
the shadow of the bushes in the bye-path, 
as almost to authorise the change. Yet I 
can hardly say that I was fond of Mr. 
David : flattered and interested, I certainly 
was, both by the pride he expressed in my 
performances, and the affection I seemed to 
have provoked ; but my pleasure consisted 
more in the novelty than a sense of the 
worth of his friendship, and had it not 
been for the startling revelation I am about 
to make, I should probably have left Ant- 
werp and my painting-master with not 
much more regret than is usually accorded 
to the rupture of an agreeable intercourse. 
But on one particular afternoon, — how well 
T remember it ! — he told me that which, 
whilst almost turning my feelings against 
him, bound me more closely to him than 
ever! 
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" I had finished my group of trees, and 
flushed and triumphant at what Mr. David 
called a brilliant success, was idling away 
the afternoon before my easel, putting in 
a light there, or a shadow here, and stop- 
ping every moment to talk to my master. 
He had drawn me on to speak again of 
Saltpool ; and I had been describing with 
some enthusiasm the scenery which I could 
remember there, when he interrupted me 
to ask from whom I had derived my taste 
for drawing. 

" * For undoubtedly your talent is re- 
markable,' he said, * and such gifts rarely 
come by chance ; they are usually inherited. 
Did your mother draw V 

" ' Not that I can remember, Mr. David. 
Whilst I knew my poor mother she was 
always ill, and seldom moved off the sofa. 
I cannot recollect ever seeing a pencil in 
her hand.' 
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" * Perhaps your father was an artist, 
Petronel 1' And as Mr. David spoke, he 
busied himself putting in a fern at the root 
of one of my trees. 

" I shook my head doubtingly. 

" * I don^t know anything about papa, 
I think he must have gone away when I 
was quite a baby. I cannot even recollect 
his face/ 

" ' Did your mother never speak of him, 
then?' 

" * Never ! but she often used to cry, 
and call me her poor, fatherless girl. Is 
that group quite finished now, Mr. David V 

" * Quite ; and for a beginner, I consider 
it a most creditable undertaking. I shall 
bring you my sketch of the cathedral to 
copy next time. But apropos of your 
father, Petronel. I suppose you can re- 
member going into mourning for him V 

** * Indeed I can't — I never had a black 
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frock on, to my knowledge, until ] wore it 
for my poor mamma.* 

" * That is curious, though, is it not ? if, 
as you say, your father is dead V 

"The question made me blush; I had 
often thought it curious myself of late, and 
wondered at the cause, though it only 
seemed part of the mystery which en- 
veloped all that concerned my father's 
name. 

** * I think sometimes,* I said, with a 
heightened colour, as I commenced vio- 
lently to clean my palette, * that perhaps, 
as we were rather poor at Saltpool, my 
mother had not the means to put me into 
mourning for him !' 

** * No, Petronel, that was not the reason !' 
• answered Mr. David. 

" I stared at him in silent wonder. 
What could he possibly know about my 
family concerns ? If he had suddenly told 
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me I was not a Fleming, I could not have 
felt more surprised. 

" ' How do you know V I commenced, 
abruptly. 

" * Because your father is not dead ; lie is 
alive at this moment T replied my master, 
firmly. 

'''Alive? Oh, Mr. David! who can 
have told you so V 

*'The news set me trembling like an 
aspen-leaf. I had never dwelt upon the 
"memory of my father with any particular 
affection or regret, because, being a total 
stranger to me, I could not realise the loss 
I had experienced in him ; but to hear that 
I had been mistaken, that he was alive, 
that I might yet come to know him and 
love him, and have once more a parent of 
my own, was such a mighty, unexpected 
revelation, that at first reception it over- 
whelmed me. 

4—^ 
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" I had no power to question its proba- 
bility, or realise its truth, or even marvel at 
it. I could only lay my hand upon my 
heart, and draw my breath in long gasping 
sobs, and Mr. David, perceiving my agita- 
tion, feared lest it should attract the notice 
of my companions. 

" ' Be quiet,' he said, almost angrily. 
* Collect yourself, Petronel, or I shall tell 
you no more !' 

" ' I am quiet,' I replied, making a great 
effort to be calm. * Tell me the rest, Mr* 
David, pray tell me all. Do you know my 
father ;* have you seen him ; and why have 
I been kept all these years in ignorance of 
his existence V 

" I was nearly breathless with agitation, 
and Mr. David did not seem much more at 
ease. 

'^^1 do know him,' he answered after a 
short pause, * and have seen him lately. 
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Your last question I cannot answer, Pe- 
tronel !' 

" ' Where is he, Mr. David ? Oh ! tell 
him to come here and see me— his poor 
child to whom he is a sti-anger/ 

" ' He will come, my dear, never fear ; 
but you must keep what I have told you 
strictly secret. Meanwhile, let me see if I 
can establish a claim upon your confidence.* 

" He drew some cases from his pocket as 
he spoke, and placed one in my hands. 

" ' Do you know who that is meant for, 
Petronel V 

"I opened it tremblingly, eagerly. It 
was an old-fashioned daguerreotype, but 
through the faded half-obliterated colouring 
I could trace the sweet features of my dead 
mother, smiling, with an infant in her arms. 
I had no portrait of her, and this (small 
likeness as it bore to the sad, sick creature 
I remembered) touched my heart almost as 
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keenly as though it had been a living face 
which looked upon me, and as I recognised 
it, the tears burst from my eyes. 

" ' Mamma ! mamma !* I cried, as I cast 
myself upon the grass, and sobbed like a 
little child above the lifeless pictured 
thing. 

" * Yes, your mother,' replied Mr. David, 
^with yourself in her arms. You can 
scarcely remember the time when that was 
taken, Petronel,' he added, with a smile, 
* yet I stood by the while, and saw it done. 

" ' You did V I exclaimed, starting to 
my feet again. * Then you must have been 
a friend to both my parents, Mr. David. 
Oh ! why did you not tell me this before V 

" ^ Because I wished to gain your trust 
and confidence before I put it to so great a 
test. Now, read these letters, Petronel. 
I commit no breach of friendship in shewing 
them to you T 
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^^ I took the papers which he handed me, 
and skimmed over their contents. They 
were in my mother's writing, and dated 
from Saltpool, and though in general brief 
and very sad, bore undoubted marks of 
being genuine. 

" ' But these letters were written to my 
father,' I said, as I finished my examina- 
tion. ' How did they come into your pos- 
session, Mr. David V 

" ' I have his authority to shew them to 
you, Petronel, and to ask if you are ready to 
receive him with the affection of a daughter.' 

" At these words my heart warmed to- 
wards my unknown parent. I did not stay 
to consider why he was unknown to me, 
nor by whose fault it was we had been 
separated. I only heard that he was 
living, and wilhng to claim me for his 
child. 

" * Ready !' I exclaimed, joyfully, ' how 
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"AT these words the very blood in my 
body seemed to be arrested in its 
circulation, and I recoiled from him with so 
visible an action and distinct a feeling that 
the natural impulse could be hid from 
neither of us. Mr. David saw it and turned 
frowningly away ; I felt it, and covered my 
face -wdth both my hands. 

" Whilst he had been speaking of my 
unknown father, I had rapidly built up for 
myself an ideal of what that father would 
be like. Old and careworn in all proba- 
bility ; sick perhaps, and needing patience 
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at a daughter's hands ; poverty-stricken 
without doubt, or why should we have been 
so poor ; yet with it all and through it all, a 
noble English gentleman, of whom I should 
be proud to call myself the child; not 
quite like Cousin Uh'ck (for in my estima- 
tion there could not be another like him 
in the whole world), but a man formed 
somewhat after that pattern, whom ill- 
fortune and untoward circumstances alone 
had combined to make less loveable. But 
like my painting-master ! like Mr. David ! 
No I a century of thought would never have 
made me light on that idea. 

" I have said that I was partial to him, 
and I spoke the truth. As an artist I 
dehghted in his intelligence and capability ; 
as an instructor in his patience and atten- 
tion ; and as the acknowledged friend of 
both my parents my heart would have been 
drawn towards him still more closely ; but 
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as the man to whom I owed filial affection 
and obedience and duty, to whom I was 
beholden for my life, and in whose hands 
lay my future fate : presented to me in this 
capacity, God forgive me ! I felt I almost 
hated him. 

" ' My news does not appear to please 
you. Mademoiselle,' said Mr. David as he 
resumed his seat before the easel. I re- 
moved my trembling hands from before my 
eyes, and ga^ed upon him. 

" There he sat, the same as ever ; his 
long artistic beard, slightly grizzled, lying 
on his breast; his dark keen eyes bent 
upon the canvas ; his aquiline nose the 
only other feature of his face left visible ; 
the picture of a handsome, careless artist ; 
a naturalized Frenchman ; a model paint- 
ing-master — but of my father — oh ! no ! I 
never could believe it. 

" ' It is not true,' I said in a low voice. 
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* it cannot be true ; you are only playing 
with me, Mr. David/ 

" He glanced at me with interest and 
some amusement. Doubtless I betrayed 
my headstrong character with every word 
I spoke on that occasion. 

"*You have not had proofs sufficient/ 
he replied, diving in his pocket. ^ Well ! 
there are more for you : the certificates of 
your mother's marriage and your own 
baptism. Will they convince you that I 
speak the truth? But perhaps I stole 
them with the letters and daguerreo- 
type.' 

" The sarcasm was lost on me, for I 
was gazing through my tears upon the 
legal documents, which recorded the 
marriage of David Fleming with Cecilia 
Halsted, and the baptism of their daughter 
in the English Church at Boulognesur-mer. 
They were the first papers of the kind 
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•whicli I had ever seen ; but I perceived at 
once that they could not have been forged. 

" * But why/ I exclaimed, as I returned 
them to him, recollection flashing on me in 
that moment and overpowering me with 
the multitude of its details — ' why, if your 
accoimt is true, have I never seen you, or 
been told of your existence till this hour ? 
And if you are my father, why are you not 
called Fleming; and what have we done 
that we should be ashamed of our name V 

" I do not think I can have borne much 
resemblance to his obedient pupil of a few 
days since, as I put these questions to him. 
A week before I should have been ready to 
defend the conduct of the father whom I 
supposed dead, by every argument known 
to me, however illogical; but with the 
assurance that he was alive and standing 
there I panted to unravel the mystery 
which had separated us. 
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" ' Why have you never sought me out 
•before ? ' I continued impetuously. ' Do 
you know that I am in my sixteenth year ? 
And that my mother — my poor suffering 
mother, v^ould have died alone, if Cousin 
TJlick had not come to her ? ' and at that 
remembrance my eyes again overflowed. 

'* Mr. David (I cannot bring myself to 
call him by any other title) continued 
to work upon my canvas as though those 
few last touches were all the importance 
in the world. 

" ' When you are a little calmer,* he 
said, as he delicately handled my brush, 
* I will explain those matters to you, 
Mademoiselle, and then you can decide for 
yourself whether I have forfeited all claim 
upon my daughter's respect. Her affection 
I imagined I had gained, but ' (with a deep 
sigh), * I suppose I was a presumptuous 
fool to think so/ 
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At tliis my heart smote me. What right 
had I to give him pain ? If — if he were 
not quite all that I had hoped or fancied 
he would be, still he was my father — given 
to me of God — and, at the least, I owed 
him outward duty. 

** ^ I am sorry/ I said, drawing nearer to 
him, ^ I did not think — it is all so new to 
me. Will you forgive me for speaking in 
that manner to you V 

"Mr. David laid down his brush and 
took my hands. 

" ^ I will,' he answered, * on one condi- 
tion — ^that you call me father, Petronel.* 

'^ How the word stuck in my throat ! 
At first I thought I never could have 
uttered it, but it came at last, feebly, 
and with an accent very unlike its own 
generous, God-given sound — a mere shadow 
of the divine title, but sufficiently like it to 
satisfy the desire of my parent. 
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** * That is right/ he said, encouragingly ; 
*and now, with regard to the questions 
that you asked me, I acknowledge that you 
have a claim to have them answered, and I 
am quite ready to satisfy it ; only you are 
aware that such explanations cannot be 
made in a minute, and therefore you must 
wait until next Friday to receive them/ 

" * Until next Friday !' I exclaimed, 
aghast. ^Are you still going to give me 
painting lessons, then ? Will you not tell 
Miss Little that you are my father V 

"At this interrogation it was Mr. 
David's turn to stare. 

" ' Tell Miss Little !' he ejaculated ; ' is 
the girl mad ? No, Petronel ; by no man- 
ner of means. You must keep what I have 
told you a profound secret : I should never 
have confided it to you under any other 
condition.' 

" ^ A secret — all my life?' I faltered. 
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" * All your life, unless I desire other- 
wise/ he repeated, firmly ; and then, per- 
ceiving, I suppose, that I still looked mys- 
tified and uncertain, he added — ^ I cannot 
tell you more at present, because it is past 
the hour for my departure now; but re- 
member this, Petronel — that my safety de- 
pends upon your secresy/ 

" Nothing that Mr. David could have 
added to this injunction would have given 
it greater force ; and, had the explanations 
which he promised never been aflforded me, 
I should have kept his counsel until now. 
As it was, his words frightened me, and I 
saw him quit the pensionnat that day with 
a heavy foreboding that the happiest and 
most careless part of my existence was con- 
cluded. I went to bed that night, feverish 
in body and miserable in mind. The gloom 
which had always enveloped my father's 
fate to me was deeper than ever, and I 
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worried my brain to discover the import of 
his last assertion. I conld not reahze that, 
in my painting-master, I had found a parent; 
and, the more I dwelt on the idea, the 
more distasteful did it become. One mo- 
ment I believed that all I had heard from 
Mr. David's lips was false ; the next, that 
heaven had sent another friend to me who 
had so few, and that my heart was hardened 
not to feel more grateful. Yet instinct told 
me that my master was not the kind of 
man with whom Cousin TJlick would make 
friends, and that my guardian and my 
father should be strangers was an anomaly 
in my imagination. And then came the 
remembrance that, whether Mr. David's 
claims on me were just or otherwise, he had 
left my mother to a lonely life and death, 
and myself to the mercy of the world, 
whilst he remained in a foreign country 
under a feigned name ; and unable to 
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unravel all this myself, yet feeling some- 
tliing must be wrong, I buried my face in 
my pillow, and with tears lamented that 
he had ever discovered himself to me. I 
had liked him as a master, yet now I felt as 
though I never wished to see his face again, 
at the same time I yearned for Friday to 
arrive that I might hear all the explana- 
tions he might be able to afford me. I 
rose the next morning, harassed and 
wearied, both in mind and body ; my con- 
science, burdened with the secret which I 
longed, yet dare not, to share with anybody 
else ; and, feeling as though the revelation 
6i the day before had transformed me from 
a child into a woman. F^licit6 was asto- 
nished at the alteration in my looks and 
manner ; she was sure I must be ill, or my 
eyes could never seem so heavy, nor my 
step so slow, and she worried me with her 
affectionate importunity till I was nearly 
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beside myself, and nothing but the recollec- 
tion of Mr. David's last injunction would 
have preserved me from telling her the truth. 
Yet, in spite of rigid cross-examinations, I 
kept it to myself; and, after a few days, 
the girls grew tired of questioning me, and 
I was left in peace. The week went round. 
Friday arrived again, and, sick with sus- 
pense, I awaited the moment when I should 
gain private speech of Mr. David. He 
came as usual, bland and affable to all, 
yet I blushed scarlet as he took my un- 
willing hand, and thought that every girl 
must notice the erwpressement of his greet- 
ing to me. It was the last lesson we were 
to take in the garden, and I was as eager 
2(is my master used to be to erect my easel 
in a position where we should be unob- 
served. Burning with impatience to find 
myself alone with him, it disheartened me 
to see the nonchalant manner in which. 
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after having delivered a few directions as 
to the sketch I was about to make, he 
walked away to look after his other pupils 
without saying a word or giving me a look 
to intimate that he participated in the sus- 
pense which I was suflfering. Indignant 
at what I considered a want of sympathy, I 
dashed my black chalk recklessly over the 
fair canvas, and when, after an unprece- 
dented long interval, he returned to my 
side, I was in anything but a spirit of fihal 
reverence. 

" * Well V I said, interrogatively, as he 
bent his head over my shoulder, and, tak- 
ing the chalk from my fingers, corrected 
part of my hastily-made sketch — 

" * Well V he echoed, in a tone very un- 
like the politeness with which he had for- 
merly addressed me. 

" ^ I am waiting for the explanations you 
promised to give me,' I replied, in a more 
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subdued voice, for Mr. David's manner had 
recalled me to a sense of our relative posi- 
tions. 

" * If so you must ask for them more 
civilly/ he said. 'I am not used to be 
addressed in that curt way, even by my 
pupils, Petronel/ 

" * But I am so anxious,' I commenced, 
falteringly. 

" * And naturally so ; but anxiety is not 
incompatible with politeness. Now what 
do you wish to ask me? I am all atten- 
tion !' 

" I had prepared a long string of defiant 
questions on the subject of his right to 
claim me as a daughter ; and if that were 
well established, on his right to have left 
my mother and myself in penury at Salt- 
pool ; but when he so decidedly asserted his 
authority over me, my courage wavered, and 
all I dared to say was — 
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" ' Tell me everytliiiig — from the very 
begimiing; I want to learn your whole 
history r 

" Mr. David laughed. # 

" ' That would be rather a lengthy mat- 
ter/ he said, lightly ; * I think you must 
assist me by putting a few questions, 
Mademoiselle !' 

" * Why, then,' I commenced, eagerly, 
though not without a doubt of the recep- 
tion which would be accorded to my words, 
* why did you never live with poor mamma 
and me, or send to fetch me when you 
heard that she was dead V 

" I glanced up in his face as I concluded, 
and saw my boldness had called forth a 
frown. 

" * There are some matters very difficult 
of explanation to children,' he said, after a 
short pause, * but as far as I can satisfy you 
I will. Perhaps you know already, Petro- 
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nel, that I married your mother against the 
wishes of her famUy !' 

"^I know nothing/ I answered, with 
some bitterness, partly induced by the term 
he had applied to me ; ' I have been reared 
in total ignorance of everything/ 

" ^ So much the better ! Unpleasant 
facts cannot be kept too strictly in the 
background. However, it is the case — 
your grandfather, Sir Lionel Halsted — * 

" ^ The gentleman who lives at Framp- 
ton V I inquired, interrupting him. 

" ^ Yes ! I suppose you know the place !' 

" * Indeed I don't ; and Cousin Marcia 
tells me that I never shaU, for my grand- 
father has sworn not to receive me—' 



" * Ha ! ha ! — the sins of the fathers 
visited on the children, is it ? that is what 
they call christian charity. Well, from 
your description of Rockborough, I should 
think you had no great loss. Frampton's 
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a fine place, but terribly dull — it always 
was, and now — ' 

" * You met my mother there !' I said, 
recalling him. 

" * I did, and married her, which was 
about the worst thing either of us could 
have done. It would be impossible for me 
to enter so fully into the past as to make 
matters perfectly clear to you, but it is suf- 
ficient you should know that after our mar- 
riage Sir Lionel Halsted and his family 
displayed so ungenerous a spirit towards us 
that neither I nor your mothef ever spoke 
to them again.* 

"'But you loved each other, and you 
were together,' I said, gazing into his face, 
* why did you not remain so V 

" * My dear girl, you are stiQ very young, 
but when you are a little older you will 
know that love, however ardent, cannot put 
bread into our mouths. Your mother and 
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I did live together on the continent for 
many years after our marriage, during 
which time you were bom; but business 
called me to Paris, where her health failed, 
and by medical advice I sent her, together 
with yourself, to Saltpool !' 

" ^ And left her there to die,' I said, 
drawing my breath quickly, and tapping 
the ground with my foot. 

9 

" * Hey-day !' said Mr. David, ' what is 
this little foot about ? Please to stop that 
action. Mademoiselle. We are not re- 
hearsing high tragedy.' 

" ^ But why did you never come to see 
us ?' I continued, regardless of his caution. 

" * Simply because I could not, as you 
would have heard before, had you been less 
impatient. In the first place, the expenses 
of married life, which were far greater than 
I anticipated, had so involved me that it 
was impossible I could visit England with- 
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out the chance of being arrested, and there- 
fore I sent your mother there alone, in 
hopes that on the restoration of her 
health she would be enabled to rejoin me/ 

" ^ But when you saw that she could 
not — that her whole life was one of suffer- 
ing? 

'^ * By that time, I had, unfortunately, 
fallen into a fresh snare. In a country 
where the liberty of the press is inter- 
fered with, I soon became embroiled in 
literary partizanship, and having a share 
in the management of a newspaper, sup- 
pressed on the charge of propagating re- 
publican principles, I, together with my 
colleagues, was banished Trom Paris, and 
have not been able to set my foot in it 
since. It is this same reason which led 
to the necessity of changing my name, at 
least for a while.' 

" I had listened attentively to his ex- 
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planation, and though it seemed vague 
and unsatisfactory to me, I knew I had 
but a child's understanding for such 
things, and that the case might appear 
more justifiable to those who understood 
it better. Still, I could not forget my de- 
serted mother, nor my neglected self, and 
murmured, reproachfully — 

" * You might have written, though : 
might have let us know where you were, 
and what you were doing/ 

."*That supposition, my dear child,' re- 
plied my father, carelessly, * simply betrays 
your ignorance. To have revealed my 
address in writing to anyone, would have 
been to risk iny personal safety; and 
grieved as I was to lea.m all that happened 
at Saltpool during those last years, my 
presence there could only have been an 
aggravation of your mother's sufferings. 
She was an estimable creature, Petronel, 
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in many respects, but she had not the gift 
of prudence ; and if I had not judged and 
rightly, that her daughter excelled her in 
that particular, I should not have dared to 
reveal myself to you, — for I am still living 
under a ban. Secresy is as necessary to 
me now as it was then, and the least in- 
discretion on your part may be followed by 
my arrest and imprisonment/ 

" * And I might have starved, or gone to 
the workhouse/ I said, quickly reverting to 
the former topic. 

" * Scarcely ! when I knew that you were 
adopted by your Cousin Ford, and had 
everything you could require/ 

" * But how did you know that V 

" * Because he advertised in the papers 
for me, and I read them. But I had no 
money, Petronel, wherewith to make up to 
you for the loss you would have sustaiaed 
in him, and therefore I kept silence. I am 
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a poor man, — a very poor man : depending 
on my daily exertion to earn a crust of 
bread. What right had I to claim my 
own ? But you have everything that you 
can desire : money, luxuries, friends ; and 
so I am contented : contented to see you 
happy — and to remain as I am.' 

" This sounded like a very noble and 
disinterested sentiment, and yet it did not 
please me. I thought I could detect a 
false ring in the metal, and the only answer 
that I made was something to the ejffect 
that affection was better than riches, and 
a daughter's place was by her father's side. 
But Mr. David would not have it so. 

" * No ! no !' he answered, shaking his 
head, * my deprivations are heavy enough, 
borne alone ; to see you share them would 
be intolerable to me. And your Cousin 
XJlick loves you : it would pain you both 
to part. Only, Petronel, remember some- 
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times that you have a father, too unfortu- 
nate to own you pubHcly ; and whatever 
the world believes me, don't let me be dead 
to you. If you could know the feeling I 
experienced when I first discovered your 
identity on the Place Verte (I knew- I 
could not be mistaken, for you bear my 
mother's name), you would pity rather than 
condemn me. It is no common misfortune 
which has bound me, who had both wife 
and daughter, to live widowed and child- 
less ;' and here Mr. David drew his hand 
hastily across his eyes. 

" * I do not condemn you, father,' I said 
in a low voice. I was sorry to see him 
thus ; and yet he had not satisfied me. 
The story I had heard seemed plausible 
enough ; but since he was my parent, into 
.whatever unfortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances life had plunged him, I should 
have shared his lot ; and notwithstanding 
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my ardent love for Cousin Ulick, my heart 
swelled proudly at the idea that I owed 
means of support to any but my rightful 
guardian. But then, again, Mr. David was 
poor : very poor ; he had told me so himself, 
and I could have done nothing to help him 
— I, who at the moment, was richer than 
many people twice my age. 

" ^ If,' I stammered, * if — anything that 
I possess, could help in any way — don't be 
offended. Monsieur — ^but I have so much 
money — so much more than I need — and 



" * You are a good girl/ said Mr. David ; 
* a good thoughtful daughter. It is hard in 
any case for a parent to accept favours from a 
child ; and on no account could I take your 
money as a gift, but as a loan, my dear — if 
you are sure it wiU not inconvenience you — to 
be repaid as shortly as may be, I do not mind 
taking advantage of your generous offer/ 
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" I plunged my trembling hand into my 
pocket, and nervously thrust my purse 
upon him. I did not know, nor care to 
ask, how much coin it containeci. I only 
felt the incongruity of our position, and 
longed to get the business over. But my 
father seemed to have no such scruples : 
he opened the purse, examined its contents, 
and closing it again, placed it in his pocket 
"with great satisfaction. 

" * You are fortunate in having so liberal 
a fiiend,' he said. * Well ! well ! my girl, 
the good fortune for you, and your poor 
father will accept the bad as philosophi- 
cally as he may. And now, I must go and 
look after the other demoiselles^ or Miss 
Little will take me to task for neglect. It 
is a pleasant thing to be at the mercy of 
every old woman's tongue in the kingdom. 
Adieu, ma Jille !' and he stooped to kiss 
me on the forehead. 
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" How that kiss biimt upon my brow 
tbrougli tlie remainder of the day. I had 
to tell myself twenty times that it had 
been imprinted by mj father, before I 
could be persuaded that it was not lawful 
to wash the remembrance of it away with 
unromantic soap-and- water/' 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE STORY OF PETRONEL — CONTINUED. 

*^ rriHE explanation was over, and I not 
a wMt happier than when it had 
been impending. In my own mind I re- 
counted again and again the story which 
Mr. David had related to me, and without 
being able to pick out any particular flaw 
which should shake the testimony of the 
whole, I still felt as dissatisfied and imeasy 
as though called upon in duty to believe 
something which contradicted the natural 
evidence of my senses. The account of my 
father's life was possible, even probable ; 
yet I remained incredulous, and one fact 
which struck me almost immediately after 
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the conversation detailed in my last chap- 
ter had taken place, remained a constant 
puzzle to me. 

"If, as he affirmed, for fear of his own 
personal safety, he had neither seen nor 
communicated with my mother dining the 
last years of her life (a proceeding which 
at first I pronounced brutal, and which at , 
the best would ever lay him open in my 
opinion to the charge of selfishness), on 
whom did we depend for existence at Salt- 
pool ? Trying to solve this question, I 
threw my own thoughts back as far as pos- 
sible into the past, and could not remember, 
frugally as we had lived, that we had ever 
lacked the necessaries of life. We had 
occupied the most primitive of rooms, in an 
out-of-the-way fishing hamlet, and we had 
worn the same dresses year after year, 
without considering any change but that 
of seasons. But, on the other hand, we 
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had always had sufficient food and warmth 
and clothing, and during my mother's illness 
she had never wanted even the luxuries 
necessary to her condition. Whence then 
had these things come, or who had sent the 
money to procure them ? If Mr. David's tale 
were true, he had not taken the trouble to 
support us ; and I knew that my poor mother 
had had no means of making money. The 
more I thought of this the more it puzzled 
me, and I resolved to take the first oppor- 
timity of asking Cousin Ulick for a solution 
of it. Cousin Ulick had been acquainted 
with my mother jfrom her girlhood ; it was 
he alone who had gone to her in her dis- 
tress, and I was of an. age to require him 
to tell me all he knew about the circum- 
stances of my family. Some may wonder, 
perhaps, that I did not ask so simple a 
question of the man who said he was my 
father ; but if by words I could convey one 
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tithe of the repulsion which I felt towards 
him from the day on which he made that 
revelation to me, the wonderment would 
cease. 

" My painting lessons, which used to be so 
delightful, had changed into a misery. I 
dreaded Friday afternoon more than any in 
the week, and entered the atelier as though 
it had been a torture-chamber. Especially 
did I dislike the idea of ever again speaking 
with Mr. David on the subject of my 
mother and himself The cool, iminte- 
rested tones in which he mentioned her 
name, had convinced me that with what- 
ever feelings he had once regarded her, he 
bore no love towards her memory, and it 
seemed like sacrilege to disinter it for his 
criticism. Besides which, he had denied 
all commimication with her during that 
period, or capability of adding to our 
maintenance ; and if he spoke the truth I 
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should gain little satisfaction from further 
questioning on the matter ; if not, there 
was no dependence to be placed on what 
he might affirm respecting it. Therefore, I 
determined to leave all prosecution of my 
inquiries until I should return to Rock- 
borough. Meanwhile, my decreased enthu- 
siasm for my painting-master did not pass 
unnoticed. I was a sorry actress, and had 
talked too openly beforehand of his kind- 
ness, and talent, and attention, not to ren- 
der very palpable my present avoidance of 
every subject which concerned him ; and if 
it had been left to me I should never again 
have mentioned even his name. I had con- 
sequently to submit to a great many jests 
on the fickleness of my disposition; and 
F^Ucit^, (who was not without her own 
admiration for the good-looking artist who 
had religiously kept the secret which he 
shared with Ernest Moore), could not 
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imagine what had occurred to make me 
turn against him. In self-defence, there- 
fore, I was obhged to keep up a greater 
familiarity with him than my heart dictated 
to me ; but I was always exceedingly grave 

during the hours I passed in his companion- 
ship, and avoided private conyersation as 
much as lay in my power. It was only a 
few words now and then, demonstrative of 
tibe relationship existing between us, that 
he could continue to say to me in the 
atelier^ and though, remembering from 
Whom he had authority so to speak, I 
tried hard not to show him how distasteful 
were his whispered words, I am afraid that 
Mr. David too often read aversion in my 
silence, or impatience in my curt rephes. 
Even his encomiums lavished on my paint- 
ings failed now to give me any pleasure, for 
I knew the gift to be inherited through 
him, and traced my praises downwards 
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from himself. So parsed the term away, 
and on the arrival of December I carried 
home with me an older and a heavier heart 
than I had ever taken to Rockborough 
before. 

" The promise of secresy which my father 
had extracted from me, did not entaU my 
preserving silence on the subject of his 
name, and my anxiety to learn how much 
of the tiiith was known to Cousin Ulick 
was so great, that I watched eagerly for an 
opportunity to broach it to him. It came 
sooner than I had anticipated. On the 
third day of my return, Cousin Marcia was 
confined to her room with a severe cold, 
and as I discussed my solitary luncheon, 
wondering whether I should be able to 
procure a walk that afternoon, the door 
opened and Cousin Ulick entered. This 
was an unexpected pleasure, because so 
very rare, and with a beaming smile I 
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sprung from my cliair to set him one. But 
Cousin Ulick would not let me wait upon 
him, for he declared I had grown such a 
woman, that it was his business to serve 
me. 

" * A woman !' I exclaimed, as, delighted 
with the title, I paused before the looking- 
glass. " Is it possible. Cousin Ulick, I am 
so altered V 

' " His words seemed to open a new world 
for me ; and I gazed on my reflection as 
though looking at it for the first time. I 
had often fancied I was nearly grown up ; 
but that my guardian, who was so very old 
himself, should think the same, was placing 
the seal of authority on my erratic imagi- 
nations. 

" But as I gazed, a light burst on me, 
and I saw that he was right ; in outward 
appearance, at least, I was no more a child. 
A face less round than oval, a full bust, 
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formed waist, and head of hair dressed in 
the fashion, looked back upon me from the 
mirror, which, added to my height, com- 
bined to make, what he had designated me, 
a woman. But as I contemplated my own 
image, smiling, a sigh from Cousin Uhck 
recalled my wandering fancy. 

" * How rude of me to desert thp 
luncheon-table !^ I exclaimed, re-seating 
myself ; ^ but really I had no idea that you 
would find me so grown.' 

" * Young people generally make a start 
at your age,' he answered quietly. * How 
old are you, Petronel V ^ 

" ' Sixteen, next March.' 

" ^ Ah, well, it's time you left your child- 
hood behind you. And your face has ^own 
more thoughtful — I was struck with that 
on our first meeting.' 

" It was my turn to sigh, for I remem- 
bered the events which had conspired to 
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make me think, and with them my desire 
to ask my guardian certain questions. 

" What better time could I hope for than 
the present ? it was so seldom I found my- 
self alone with him. 

" ' Cousin Ulick/ I commenced abruptly, 
* when did my father die V And as I spoke, 
I bent my face over my plate to hide the 
blush which I felt rising, for the subter- 
fuge. It was a full minute before he an- 
swered me. 

" * What put that into your head, Pe- 
tronel f 

" * I have never 'received any certain in- 
formation on the subject/ I continued, 
evasively, ' and I think I am now old 
enough to hear all that you can tell me.' 

" * But it is so little that I know, my 
dear. Until the period of your — ^your 
mother's death, I had held no communi- 
cation with your parents for many years.' 
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" It was a strange thing to me, and often 
inwardly commented upon, that Cousin 
TTlick had never voluntarily spoken to me 
of my mother, although of late years I had 
more than once pressed the question on him. 
And as I introduced this conversation, I 
saw a nervous, uneasy manner, most unlike 
his usual firm and decided bearing, gradu- 
ally steal over him, and a dull filmy appear- 
ance cloud the brightness of his eye. And 
ignorant as I was of the antecedents of his 
life, I knew that I was troubling him, and 
almost wished I had not spoken. 

" * My father was not a friend of yours, 
then V I said interrogatively. 

" ' No ! Petronel.' 

" * Was he a good man ?' 

" ' My dear 1 that is not for me to tell 
you ; besides, I knew too little of him to 
be able to decide.^ 

" * But he married mamma without the 
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wishes of her family, and they never spoke 
together afterwards/ I said confidently. 

" * How do you know that, Petronel V 
he demanded with surprise. 

" ' I heard it. Cousin XJlick ; and that 
is the reason I have never seen my grand- 
father at Frampton/ 

" I suppose he thought I might have 
heard it from his sister, or the servants, for 
he questioned me no further. 

" ' Well, Petronel, so far you are correct ; 
your parents' marriage was contracted with- 
out leave, and the occasion in consequence 
of a great deal of misery, as such marriages 
usually are. But it is all over now.' 

" * Do you know where I was born. 
Cousin Ulick V 

"*I am not sure; but I believe some- 
where abroad. Are you bent on a pilgrim- 
age to find your baptismal certificate V he 
added, with a smUe. 
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" * No ! — ^but I want to find out all I can 
about the matter. It seems so stupid to 
know nothing of one^s own family. Did my 
father die before we settled at Saltpool V 

" * I cannot tell you, PetroneL I never 
heard of the event at the time, nor received 
any definite assurance of it.^ 

" * Are you sure that he is dead, Cousin 
Ulick V 

" * Your mother believed him to be so.' 

" * She was not certain V 

" * No ! she had heard nothing of him for 
some years. But I think you may rest 
satisfied that it is the case, my dear, and 
for this reason, that at the time you were 
first confided to my care, I, conceiving that 
your father had the prior claim to you, took 
such means of communicating with him 
through the public papers, that had he been 
resident in any civilised country, the news 
must have reached him. But it is now 
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nearly three years ago, and he has never 
sent or written to me, therefore I feel my- 
self quite justified in believing he is dead. 
No consideration would keep a father from 
claiming his own child, Petronel !' 

" How little he knew him ! How in- 
•adequately could his noble, generous heart 
gauge the narrowness of a mind like Mr. 
David's I I dared not trust myself to dwell 
longer on this topic, and dashed at once into 
the cream of my investigation : — 

" * Then, how on earth did we live at 
Saltpool V 

"At the impetuosity of this question. 
Cousin Ulick laid down his knife and fork 
to look at me. 

" ' What are you talking about V 

" * Sound sense, Cousin Ulick ! If my 
mother had received no assurance of my 
father's death, and yet had no communi- 
cation *with him for years before her own. 
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how did we subsist during that time ? who 
paid for what we eat and drank and wore ? 
where did the money come from? For 
though we were very poor, you know, we 
contrived to pay our way/ 

*^ When Cousin Uhck called me a woman, 
I do not think he had any idea I had s<)' 
much calculation in me as this ; for as I 
concluded my inquiry, and glanced up into 
his face, I saw that he looked quite con- 
founded. A blush as vivid as any I had 
ever boasted of, had mounted to his very 
forehead, and his eyes were bent uneasily 
upon the table. 

" ^ I don't think that is a question which 
concerns you now,' he said, after a long 
pause, during which I watched his features 
earnestly. 

" * But it is an enigma which I am de- 
termined to find out. Why should I be 
kept in ignorance any longer ? ' 

VOL. II. 7 
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" * Only because no one has the power to 
satisfy your curiosity. Your mother said 
something to me about having received 
money from her father/ 

^* * From Sir Lionel Halsted ; the man 
who refuses even to see me ? Now, 
Cousin TJhck, is that probable V 

" * I don't know, my dear ! The hearts 
of men are such mysteries, even to them- 
selves — ^your grandfather might have felt 
considerably softened towards his daughter 
(indeed, I know at one time he did feel so), 
and yet be disinclined to receive her child. 
He was very angry with the behaviour of 
your father ; and it is but natural the sight 
of you would give him pain/ 

" * And so he turned me over to your 
care ; to be a burden and a nuisance to you 
all the days of my life !' I said vehemently. 

" Cousin Ulick's eyes, grave and reproach- 
ful, were raised to mine. 
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" * You can scarcely think of what you 
are saying, Petronel !' 

*' ^ I know that I have no earthly claim 
upon your goodness/ I replied ; * and that 
you give me everything. Cousin Ulick, 
how can I ever repay you ? ' 

" * By never mentioning the subject, 
my dear/ 

" * I won't, if you don't wish it ; only 
tell me that one thing : Who supported my 
mother and myself at Saltpool ? ' 

" Staring in his face, as I repeated the 
question, I saw the crimson blood again 
mount to his brow and overspread his 
features, and a suspicion, hasty but un- 
answerable, darted into my mind. 

" ' Oh ! — ' I exclaimed, drawing a long 
breath, as the light burst upon me — * I do 
believe — ' 

"But here Cousin Ulick interrupted 

7—2 
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my oration by rising suddenly from his 
chair and making for the door. 

" * Come, come, my time is up, and we 
have had enough heroics for to-day. :Yqu' 
can believe what you like, Petronel^ but 
you must rest satisfied with an uncertaib.. 
foundation for your trust/ It is your 
misfortune to be unable to solve all the 
secrets of your lifetime.; Had your poor 
mother lived it would have been diflferent. 
Good-bye — be as good and as happy as you 
can.^ And with a nod of the head, 
and his usual smile, Cousin Ulick disap- 
peared. 

" But I lingered for some time over my 
unfinished luncheon, pondering on what 
that conversation had revealed to me., My 
guardian had tried, by interrupting, to deny 
the charge I was about to make against 
him, but the play of his features had told 
more than his lips chose to confess ; and I 
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felt certain that my suspicion was correct ; 
he, himself, had been the friend to help us 
at Saltpool. How, or in what degree, I 
could not of course find out for myself; 
and the manner of his reply was a tacit 
request that the subject should not be 
renewed between us ; but I never again 
parted with the belief, which, strange to 
say, proud as was my nature, gave me an 
imutterable sense of pleasure. From the 
commencement I had loved my Coi;isin 
Ulick, but from that hour I reverenced hira 
(and all the more because I did not 
thoroughly understand the motives of iliis 
conduct) with a reverence that made it 
gladness to think that I was beholden to 
him for all things ; and I often caught my- 
self wishing I had been born his own child, 
or his sister, or niece, or some one with a 
nearer and more indisputable claim upon 
his generosity and love ; some one whose 
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right it would have been to stay by him all 
his life, and minister to his comforts and 
necessities, this being in reality the line 
which I had resolutely chalked out for 
myself, only I was not quite sure whether 
I should be allowed to walk in it. I even 
became jealous of Cousin Marcia, who knew 
so much more of him than I did, and was 
admitted to his confidence when I was shut 
out, and can remember the sense of loneli- 
ness which used to oppress me, when, 
hurried perhaps by business of importance, 
he would thrust his head in at the door of 
the room we occupied, and without taking 
notice of myself, exclaim, * Marcia ! I want 
to speak to you/ Could he have seen the 
tears that would rush to my foolish, jealous 
eyes, as they disappeared together, I think 
Cousin XJlick, in his thoughtful goodness, 
would have been more touched than 
amused. I was but 
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' Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where womanhood and childhood meet.' 

And my mind was in the same stage of 
transition as my body; only I was very 
earnest in the affection which imbued my 
Hfe, and anxious to do something, however 
humble, to make his happier or more com- 
fortable, who had done so much for mine. 

" With this idea growing stronger in me, 
day by day, I was vexed to find that Cousin 
Marcia had accepted an invitation for me 
from the Bertrams, and that Cousin XJlick 
thought I had better go. It was now some 
time since Jessie and Ellen Bertram had 
left Miss Little's pensionnat, and they were 
most anxious their old, schoolfellow should 
spend part of the vacation at Oxley. Of 
course it wa« very kind of ikem to think of 
me, and I ought to have been most grate- 
ful ; only I was not. Oxley had been all 
very weU when I was a tom-boy, whose 
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chief delight was in clambering over fences, 
or despoiling fruit-trees ; but to a mind 
possessing any ideas beyond apples and 
dough-nuts, Oxley, as a place of residence, 
was apt to be oppressive. My friends were 
kind but unintellectual, and my yoimg pre- 
smnptuous brain, sufficiently developed to 
form an opinion without having acquired 
the virtue of moderation with which expe- 
rience teaches us to pass judgment, un- 
hesitatingly pronounced them * stupid,' 
and the whole concern a * bore ;' a fact 
which confirmed Cousin Marcia in the 
belief that to send me there was the proper 
thing to do. 

" And so, according to my own imagina- 
tion, I wasted three weeks of my holidays 
at Oxley, only consoled by the idea that 
they were the last hohdays I ever could be 
called on to resign, and that the next time 
I returned from Antwerp it would be for 
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good. For Cousin XJlick had made me very 
happy, for more reasons than one, by the 
knowledge that, the impending term con- 
cluded, it was his intention to have my 
education finished by masters at home. 

" As I had anticipated, I did not enjoy 
my visit to Oxley, but for a reason which I 
scarcely dared to acknowledge even to my- 
self. The Bertrams, pere et mdre, occupied 
a large house on the outskirts of the village, 
whilst their eldest son, the clergyman who 
was such a friend of Cousin Ulick's, lived 
at the vicarage, though scarcely a day 
passed that he did not dine at his father's 
table. 

" I had ah'eady seen a good deal of this 
gentleman, who was constantly at Rock- 
borough ; and had been used, as a child, to 
be very intimate with him ; but now I was 
no longer a child, and I considered the 
familiarity he displayed towards me un- 
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warranted by oiir knowledge of each other. 
I could not see why, because he was Cousin 
Ulick's friend, he should so constantly con- 
trive opportunities of being alone with me, 
nor make such use of his opportunities as 
flattering my outward appearance, or the 
capability of my .mind. I should have 
thought little of such remarks if made by 
Cousin Ulick (only he was a man who never 
praised by open admiration), but from the 
lips of Mr. Bertram they were offensive to 
me, and particularly when his eyes con- 
firmed the expression of his mouth. I 
knew he was considered witty and amus- 
ing, and a general favourite, yet from being 
simply indifferent I took a positive dislike 
to him, in the demonstration of which I 
was encouraged by the diversion it seemed 
to afford his family and the nonchalance 
with which he received it himself. At last 
I came to hat6 the sound of his voice, or 
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the quick bright look of his dark eyes, or 
the touch of his hand. I became nervous 
in fact of being left alone in the room with 
him, and experienced an unutterable relief 
when the last day of my visit arrived, and 
I was permitted to return to Kockborough, 
although I knew that return was but the 
prelude to another separation from my 
guardian. This time I journeyed back to 
Antwerp in the company of Miss Little, 
who generally spent the Christmas vacation 
with her English friends, and so palpable 
was my depression during the transit that 
she was drawn, more than once, to remind 
me it was the last occasion I should quit my 
home. 

" But it was not the thought of return- 
ing to school which distressed me (for my 
life there, until within the last few months, 
liad been the happiest part of my existence) ; 
it was the dread, increasing as it approached. 
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of a renewed intercourse Avith Mr. David. 
I have not mentioned the dull oppression of 
my secret, which clouded all the pleasin*e of 
those holidays, because the misery and the 
burden of it pressed so far more heavily on 
me afterwards, that in retrospection the 
trouble of that time seems light. Still I 
had felt it, and never more than when re- 
ceiving some token of my cousin s gene- 
rosity, calculated to make me remember 
that whilst he spent his means on me, my 
lawful guardian contributed nothing to my 
support, and did not even give me the pro- 
tection of his name. If I had left Ant- 
werp with feelings for Mr. David unlike 
such ""as a daughter should entertain, I re- 
turned to it with those feelings enlarged 
rather than moderated ; for my conversation 
with Cousin Ulick had still further lowered 
his character in my eyes. Consequently, our 
meeting proved to be anything but congenial. 
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Mr. David, professing to be enthusiastic 
on the subject of our reunion, found me 
lukewarm in my expressions of pleasure, 
and disposed to laugh at rather than second 
any idea of sentiment existing between us. 
He was anxious to hear all that had taken 
place during our separation, even down to 
the conversations that had passed between 
my cousins and myself ; but I ignored his 
right to inquire of such things, or the pos- 
sibility that Bockborough news could pos- 
sess any interest for him. And finding me 
thus totally changed from the friendly, 
docile pupil he had at first taken in hand, 
and more decided in my answers, and less 
shy of him than I had been on parting, 
Mr. David adopted another cue, and tried 
to frighten me. I am sorry to have to write 
this down ; but in omitting it I should con- 
demn my own conduct. He tried to frighten 
me, not by promises of his displeasure or 
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punishment for which he knew I should not 
care, but through my heart and my affec- 
tions, through my love for Cousin Ulick. 

" I have said elsewhere that on my first 
acquaintance with my painting-master I had 
talked open-mouthed of my guardian and 
all his goodness to me ; but little did I 
think my want of reticence would be 
one day used against me. Yet so it was. 
Finding that I no longer cared to laugh or 
talk with him ; that I had grown silent and 
uncommunicative, and had evidently lost 
much of my enthusiasm for painting, Mr. 
David seized the first favourable oppor- 
tunity to inform me that if I did not alter 
my behaviour, he should take means to 
make me do so. Unconscious of having 
omitted any duty which as a pupil was re- 
quired of me, my spirit rose at the rebuke, 
and I defied him to do me any further 
harm than he had done already. 
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" * Not if I make known my claim V lie 
hissed into my ear ; * not if I attest my 
right to remove you from, the protection of 
your cousin V 

" At the idea my heart failed, but I re- 
membered the precariousness of his position, 
and breathed again. 

" * You cannot — ^you dare not T I replied. 
* I have not forgotten what you have told 
me of yourself.^ 

^M saw that my cool answer had con; 
founded him, but it was only for a mo- 
ment. 

" * There are more ways of doing it than 
one. Mademoiselle,' he said. * If your cou- 
sin is an honourable man, my secret would 
be as safe with him as with yourself; and 
having once proved my identity, it would, 
be easy to take you to a country where 
neither of us would ever be troubled with 
French foes or English friends again.' 
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" At this threat, idle as I knew it after- 
wards to be (for the last duty my father 
would have taken on himself was the in- 
cumbrance of a half -grown daughter), I 
absolutely shook with fear. 

" Was it possible that he could be in 
earnest, or that such an event could legally 
come to pass ? 

" I was too unversed in his ways, or the 
ways of the world, to be able to answer 
these questions satisfactorily to myself ; but 
I knew that the probable accomplishment 
of it was a terror to me. I contrasted my 
home at Bockborough, my happy home, 
(as, notwithstanding the uncongeniality of 
Cousin Marcia's disposition, it had come to 
be,) with the wandering Bohemian life my 
father led ; my English friends and acquaint- 
ance with his foreign confreres ; above all, my 
guardian's never-failing care with his be- 
haviour, past and present, and concluded 
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inwardly that I would sooner die tlian 
change one protection for the other. And 
Mr. David read something of this feeling in 
my pallid cheek and troubled eye. 

'^ ^ Well ! Mademoiselle/ he continued 
lightly, ^ are you ready to set out V 

" ^ Don t speak of it/ I murmured. * You 
could not be so cruel.' 

" He saw that he had gained his point. 
" ^ Of course not, if you give me no oc- 
casion. But we must make a little com- 
pact to be mutually good to one another. 
Are you agreed V 

"a wiU do anything— everything, so 
that you will not take me away from Rock- 
borough r 

" ' You will laugh, talk, and be amiable 
as you were at first. Give me every op-' 
portunity of speaking to you privately, 
and follow the directions I may then give 

you?' 
VOL. n. 8 
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" * Yes — ^yes ! Monsieur, as fax as I am 
able, indeed I will. And you, on your 
part, will not try to separate me from 
Cousin Ulick V 

" ^ Not if you are amenable, mamie ; but 
it will all depend upon your own behaviour/ 

"The uncertainty of this response, in itself 
so much a threat, was the keystone of all 
my future behaviour towards Mr. David. 
From that moment he wielded mv will 
much as he thought fit, and made me mise- 
rable, although his tyranny was so well 
covered by a bland insinuating manner, 
that it was only one who held the secret of 
his past life that would have detected the 
selfishness of his present course of action. 
At his demand I furnished him with 
every information respecting my Cousin 
Ulick^s house and habits of profession, de- 
scribed the style in which we lived, the 
cbjets de luxe which were obtained ex- 
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pressly for myself, even the amount of 
money whicli was regularly given me, and 
the usual sum that I received in presents. 
I detailed these luxuries with inward fear, 
dreading lest they should prove a tempta,- 
tion to my hearer to put in his claim to 
part of them ; but having promised to re- 
ply, I was too honest to deceive him, and 
found to my infinite relief that the worst 
event which followed my disclosures, was 
the gradual disappearance of all my pocket- 
money. At first, this fact gave me little 
concern, for my purse was always amply 
provided, and I had not much use for my 
allowance. 

" It was gone, and there was an end of 
it ; and I resolved to think no more about 
the matter. But when a fui-ther call was 
made upon me, and I returned what I con- 
sidered a conclusive answer, by merely 
stating that I had no coin left, my father 

8 — 2 
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startled me by the assertion that that waa 
of no consequence, as I could easily write 
home for more. 

" * Ask Cousin Ulick for more/ I ex- 
claimed, ' when I brought back so much to 
school with me !' 

" * And what of that V was his reply. 
* You say he never refuses you anything. 
Tell him that you wish for an increased 
allowance.' 

*' ^ But what reason can I give for the 
demand V 

^^ ^ That you must decide for yourself; 
but there is nothing more natural than for 
a school-girl to outstrip the constable, and 
from all accounts your cousm is not likely 
to trouble you with questions.' 

" * He will think me so encroaching !' I 
faltered. 

" * Well ! if it is too much to do for me, 
leave it alone. Though, mind, I do not call 
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tjbiis keeping to the terms of our agreement, 
and you already know the consequence of 
infringing them/ 

^^ This thought decided me ; and, loathing 
my task the while, I sat down and wrote 
the letter he demanded. How many hours 
I spent over the composition of it; how 
many tears I shed for the acted, if not 
actual deception . I was compelled to em- 
ploy, and how wretched I felt when I knew 
my messenger was on its way to Rock- 
borough, was best known to myself; but 
they left their fruit behind them. 

" An answer came, almost by return of 
post ; an answer which might have rejoiced 
some hearts, so generously did it respond 
to my application, so kindly bring the as- 
surance that whatever I needed I was at 
once to ask for ; but it only made me feel 
humbled and ashamed to think I had in- 
trenched upon such goodness. I could not 
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bear even to look upon the bank-note which 
it contained ; but on the earliest opportu- 
nity thrust it in my father s hands, with a 
passionate request that he would never set 
me so hard a task again. 

" Vain hope ! I was like a fly caught in 
the spider's web, and had no chance of ex- 
tricating myself except by doing what I 
had, over and over again, sworn not to do 
— reveal the relationship which bound me 
to my painting-master, and with my honour 
destroy his chance of safety. One by one 
disappeared aU the little trinkets which 
had been given me by Cousin Ulick, even 
to my cherished watch, and the letter which 
had been blotted by my tears was not the 
last which went to Bockborough with a 
demand for money to supply his need. I 
was becoming ashamed of myself and my 
own imgrateful conduct, and began to dread 
the hour when I should go home and be 
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liable to a personal catechism on the sub- 
ject. And still the petty tyranny went on, 
and I had no reason to believe that it would 
cease, even after I had returned to the pro- 
tection of my guardian. The effect of this 
state of mind was that I grew very thin 
and pale. I was just at that age when I 
required all my strength to meet the de- 
mands of my rapidly-increasing stature, and 
the distressing, anxious life I led robbed 
me of my rest and appetite and prevented 
application to my studies ; so that Miss 
Little, observing my altered looks, though 
far from guessing at the cause, wrote and 
advised my guardian to remove me from 
Antwerp before the hot weather set in. I 
knew nothing of this letter until the answer 
requesting that I should be sent home to 
Rockborough under proper escort at once 
arrived ; and then, with Fraulein Graub as 
my protectress, I was put on board the 
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English steamer at a few hours' notice, and 
without meeting my painting-master again. 
It wanted a month yet of the holidays, and 
a year back, how I should have rejoiced at 
my early release and the lengthened plea- 
sure that it promised me ! Now I felt too 
dull and heavy to care about it. I was not 
even distressed at parting with my friend 
F^licit^, who nearly cried her pretty eyes 
out at our separation. I could only feel 
relieved to have lost sight of Mr. David, 
and hope, with a sort of dull, imcertain 
hope, which seemed like sin, that I should 
never see his face again. 



CHAPTER V. 

DR. FORD RECEIVES AN UNEXPECTED 

PROPOSAL. 

XT is three years since we met Ulick Ford 
face to face ; years, as might be ex- 
pected, that had not brought the change to 
him they had wrought in Petronel Fleming. 
At thirty-five a man has finished growing, 
mind and body ; at thirty-eight he is yet 
in his prime, and, if the intervening period 
makes any difference in his personal appear- 
ance, it is usually an improvement. At any 
rate, it was so with Dr. Ford. The death 
of CecUia Fleming, whilst it could not in- 
crease the sorrow he had felt for her loss, 
removed the anxiety relative to her de- 
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serted and destitute condition which, during 
her existence, had never ceased to trouble 
him, and his adoption of her orphan 
daughter had created a new interest in his 
life which was palpable to everybody but 
himself. The removal of a single care, or 
even the birth of an unexpected happiness, 
could not, whilst unacknowledged, turn a 
grave man to a gay ; but, unconsciously, they 
imparted new zest and vigour to all he said 
or did. His step was lighter, his eye 
quicker, and his tone more brisk than it 
had ever been before ; and patients were 
never tired of remarking to one another 
how wonderfully well Dr. Ford was looking, 
and speculating on the reason of the change. 
Some thought he must be about to marry ; 
but when a playful creature, less scrupulous 
than the rest, ventured to hint before him 
at the general suspicion, she received '^such 
a look, my dear," as she afterwards de- 
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scribed it, that no one else dared to follow 
her example. Others said that it must be 
the rapid success of his career which had 
had, at last, the power to gratify his ambi- 
tion ; and most of his male friends held by 
this idea, which was so far natural that 
Ulick Ford was universally acknowledged 
to have nearly gained the top of that tree 
on whose highest branches there is room for 
so few to sit. 

There was no greater honour attainable to 
him, unless it were to be made Physician 
to the Queen, and it is questionable whether 
he would have cared to fill that post so 
much as his present one. The medical pro- 
fession, and a large circle of admiring 
patients, wanted him to commence a Lon- 
don practice, but he had firmly refused to 
bind himself to any such promise, at all 
events, for the present. 

" He had risen in Rockborough," he said. 
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" to Rockborough he chiefly owed his popu- 
larity, and, so long as the old town needed 
him, his services were hers. When he had 
found a man to fill his place, and satisfy his 
patients, he might think of changing/' So 
he told his friends ; but when £e repeated 
the assertion to himself he made the mental 
reservation — " if the child has left me/' 
And, in fact, this was the secret of his in- 
difference to the proposal which would 
either compel him to separate from Petronel 
or take her to reside in London, which he 
did not consider would be beneficial to her 
health. The welfare of ^' the child " (as he 
would obstinately continue to call her, even 
when she measured five foot four in 
height) intruded more into all his calcula- 
tions than he chose to acknowledge, al- 
though he knew that he was fond of her, 
and sighed to think that the intimate rela- 
tions they now maintained would be, in all' 
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probability, so soon cut short by marriage. 
He could not deny, even to himself, that 
when that day came it would bring with it 
a pang ; for his life had been so lonely. 
Had he married at the time that most men 
do, he might have had half-a-dozen such 
daughters by his fireside, and the prospect 
of keeping one or two old maids, at least, 
to solace hLs declining years. 

But that was all a dream, so he dis- 
missed the ideal daughters with a sigh, 
and fell to wondering for how long he 
might reasonably calculate on keeping the 
bright face, which for the nonce was his, 
to cheer his home. For four years, per- 
haps five ; not longer I Well, for that 
time, at least, she should not be subjected 
to the influence of town life ; she would be 
healthier, and he believed happier, at 
Rockborough, and he should have more 
leisure to spend in her society ; and when 
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it was over, and she had left him to the 
tender mercies of his sister (the prospect 
was not a brilliant one), he would think of 
the proposal of his professional friends, 
that he should take up his residence in 
London. 

Having arrived at which conclusion, Dr. 
Ford, being in his carriage, seized on the 
last number of the Lancet ^ and tried by 
such engrossing subjects as orthopoedics 
and teratology, to shut out the winning 
face of Petronel Fleming from his mind. 
And it was winning: so much so, that 
strangers turned to look upon it in the 
streets, and told each other afterwards that 
the remembrance haunted them. She 
cannot speak for herself in these pages, 
nor praise the features reflected from her 
mirror, and therefore I must do it for her. 
Let me premise that she had more than 
fulfilled the promise of her childhood : that 
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she united the fair delicacy of her mother, 
with the handsome features of her father, 
and joined to them an expression all her 
own ; — that was arch, without pertness ; 
innocent, without stupidity ; soft, without 
languor. Her piquante nose, curled lip, 
and pointed chin, betrayed a lightness of 
disposition contradicted by the earnest look 
of her eyes, which were neither blue nor 
grey, but the colour of wood-violets when 
the dew is on them ; and had large, dark 
pupils, which dilated or contracted as she 
was pleased or frightened. 

In figure, she was rather above the 
middle height, but so beautifully moulded 
and proportioned, that her exact size was 
seldom noticed, and her white skin was 
marbled with blue veins. Her hair, though 
somewhat darkened by time, — being more 
like bronze than gold — ^retained its sunny 
appearance, and she still wore the fringe 
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across her forehead, which contrasted 
strangely with her dark eyebrows and 
lashes. And yet with all this, she was not 
a beauty, for her chief charm lay in her 
varying expression ; but she was what is 
far better, — a fascinating woman. For the 
figure which she has mentioned as looking 
back upon her from the looking-glass on 
the occasion that her Cousin Ulick called 
her by that" title, was no chimera, provoked 
by her ambition ; though but in her seven- 
teenth year, Petronel Fleming was, to all 
intents and purposes, a woman. 

Her early education, although in it had 
been omitted all that aids the development 
of the intellect, had not been without its 
use in giving power to her mind. During 
those years of neglect at Saltpool, she had 
learned to take care of herself; to settle 
her line of conduct, and to form her own 
iudgment on what passed aroimd her. 
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This, whilst it had made her too indepen- 
dent and disposed to rebel against due 
authority, had strengthened her character, 
so that when the channel of her ideas were 
turned into the right source, she soon com- 
menced to speak and act like a sensible 
person. 

Of course, she was very girlish in her 
manner; to lose that would have robbed 
her of half her charm ; but she thought 
more seriously than she spoke, and she 
was always ready to imbibe and adopt the 
ideas of those older and cleverer than her- 
self. She was lighthearted and mirthful, 
without being frivolous ; easily moved to 
tears or laughter, and fast becoming a 
little epitome of all Cousin Ulick's wise 
sayings and opinions. It was small won- 
der that he loved her ; but of the quiet, 
almost unconscious devotion with which 
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tthe regarded him, he had not the least 
idea. 

He knew that " the child " was gmteful 
and aflfectionate, but he also saw that she 
was less demonstrative each time that she 
returned home, and he told himself that it 
was natural, for whereas at one period he 
had been her sole friend, she now had 
many, and her affections were divided. 
What would he have said if anyone 
had suggested that the child's feelings 
were merging into the woman's feelings, 
and still directed towards himself? He 
would have ridiculed so wild and improba- 
ble a notion as unworthy his attention; 
declared he could as readily believe his 
own heart was slipping out of his safe 
keeping, and — never ceased to dream of 
the absurdity for the remainder of the day. 

But though he was fond of Petronel, 
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and no longer hesitated to say so, few 
strangers would have guessed the fact from 
seeing them together. In the first place, 
Dr. Ford was not a m*an to obtrude his 
feelings on the notice of the public, and 
had he been a husband and a father, he 
would have kept his conjugal and paternal 
endearments for the sanctity of private life. 
And in the second, he had too vivid a 
recollection of the treatment to which 
Petronel had been subjected by his sister, 
not to dread provoking her jealousy again. 
There was a truce of peace between these 
antagonistic natures, it is true, but since 
his ward had been at school, they had 
never met, excepting for a few weeks at a 
time ; and even, during these short terms 
of trial, he had seen looks, and caught half- 
smothered words, from Marcia, which 
warned him that the fire was smouldering, 

9—2 
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not extinguished. And whilst he antici- 
pated, he almost dreaded, the moment of 
Petronel Fleming's final return. 

Things were just in this state when he 
received the letter from Miss Little alluded 
to, conveying the news of his ward's ill- 
health, and without hesitation he ordered 
that she should be at once sent home. 
Prompt and decisive in all his actions, he 
did not stay to consider how Miss Marcia 
would like the intelligence of this sudden 
return, and the unwelcome surprise with 
which it was evidently received, made him 
rather more thoughtful than usual during 
the ensuing evening. 

He was not alone, for William Bertram 
was staying with them. This gentleman, 
who, like several of the doctor s friends, 
was apt to take advantage of XJlick Ford^s 
well-known liberality, had induced a neigh- 
bouring clergyman to perform his duty at 
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Oxley, whilst he invited himself for a fort- 
night's visit to Rockborough. How he 
passed his days there it was difficult to say, 
for his host was far too busy to look after 
him, but he always turned up, smiling and 
full of anecdote at dinner, and seemed to 
have no thought of dulness — and yet there 
was a difference in him which puzzled Dr. 
Ford, although he was unable to define in 
what it lay. Sometimes he thought that 
Mr. Bertram seemed younger and more 
jaunty than before ; but he had always 
been a dandy and a talker, and a great con- 
trast, in all respects, to his sober, deep- 
thinking friend. But there certainly was 
about him now an affectation of youth, and 
a. mysterious manner of alluding to the 
future, which struck his host as something 
new and strange, until the evening in ques- 
tion, when the mystery was revealed to 
him. Mr. Bertram was thinking of taking 
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upon Hmself the arduous duties of a mar- 
ried life. And the way in which his dis- 
closure came about was as follows. 

The news of Petronel's immediate return 
a full month before the proper time, had 
been broken to Miss Ford in the afternoon, 
but her brother mentioned the circumstance 
again to Bertram during dinner, and the 
silence with which it was received by both 
his companions made hhn believe that they 
had already spoken of it together, and 
when he glanced at them he saw that his 
sister, with a rigid mouth, was deliberately 
consuming what lay upon her plate, whilst 
Mr. Bertram, having become very rosy 
about the gills, was swallowing two or 
three glasses of wine in rapid succession. 
The confusion of his manner struck Dr. 
Ford as singular, but he made no remark 
upon it. 

" I am afraid Antwerp is not a healthy 
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place during the hot weather/' he continued, 
quietly, " it lies too low/' 

"When — when do you expect Miss 
Fleming to arrive V' demanded Bertram. 

" Within the next few days — the steam- 
ers leave twice a week, but I am not quite 
certain when. May I give you another 
^lice, Bertram f^ 

And then the dinner went on, and 
nothing but the grimness of Miss Ford's 
manner intimated that anything unusual 
was about to happen. But when she had 
left the gentlemen to themselves, it was 
evident that Ulick Ford had caught the in- 
fection of her silence, for his friend found 
it very difficult to engage him in the con- 
versation he was longing to bring forward. 

"You are annoyed about something, to- 
night. Ford," he suggested presently ; " is 
-anything wrong with you, old fellow ?" 

"Not that I know of," returned the 
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other, making an effoii to appear more 
sociable, '' but I cannot help confessing 
that I feel rather uncomfortable." 

" Not about Miss Flemings health, I 
hope ?" said Bertram, quickly. 

" No I although doubtless it will require 
attention, for she is growing very fast, and 
lias not been so strong lately as I could 
have wished to see her. But it is pro- 
voking to think, that at the very time, per- 
haps, when she will need most care and 

tenderness, there is no one here to show it 

1»» 
ler. 

" Miss Ford ?" 

" You liavo seen the way in which she 
received the* mere knowledge of the child's 
return ; is it likely that she will be ready 
to conciliate or be patient with her in case 
of illness ?" 

" But I thought that old feud between 
them was completely made up. Miss Flem- 
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ing has always seemed so perfectly happy 
here, during the holidays; and I am- sure 
if you had heard her speak of Miss Ford 
when we had the pleasure of her com- 
pany at Oxley, you would say she enter- 
tained none but the most kindly feelings 
towards her. She often told us how she 
assisted in her Dorcas work, and accompa- 
nied her when she visited the poor." 

" That is all very true ; and during the 
few weeks Petronel has spent here, they 
have preserved at all events an outward 
peace. But the child is very amenable, 
Bertram — she possesses, without doubt, a 
remarkably sweet temper." 

"Everyone can see that," interposed 
Bertram, warmly. 

"And my sister has put some restraint 
upon herself in order to please me. But — 
I don't mind saying this to you, who are 
so old a friend, and know all the facts of 
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the case — ^there is no denying that she is 
terribly jealous of Petronel, and disposed to 
view everything she does or says in the 
worst light ; and when the child takes up 
her residence with us, I am very much 
afraid of what this may lead to." 

" But Miss Fleming is too affectionate, 
too honourable, too high-minded altogether, 
to make your house the scene of continual 
quarrelling. Could you hear her speak of 
you, Ford, and all you have done for her, 
you would never believe it possible. She 
is too good, too grateful, in fact." 

" I know all you would say," interposed 
Ulick Ford, for he did not like to hear 
even William Bertram discuss " the child's" 
character so freely, " and it might alter, 
but scarcely improve the case. Petronel 
would suffer alone, but she would still 
suffer, and it is the suffering from which 
I would, if possible, save her, who has no 
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one but myself to look to. I wish I could 
bring Marcia to view the affair in a more 
womanly light." 

"I am sure — at least you must be 
aware," said Mr. Bertram, in a fidgety 
manner, " that we — that is my mother, 
will always be most delighted to see Miss 
Fleming at Oxley, for as long a period as 
you will let her stay. Ford !" 

*^ Thank you, my dear fellow ; I know 
your kindness, and that of your family, of 
old ; but though a relief, it would scarcely 
mend matters. As long as the child re- 
mains unmarried, her home must be here, 
and I want to make that home as happy as 
I can for her." 

" Why do you always speak of Miss 
Fleming as a child ?" inquired Bertram, 
dubiously. 

" Because she is one, is she not ? You 
don't call fifteen a woman's age ?" 
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" But Miss Fleming is past sixteen, in 
her seventeenth year, at least she told me 
80," said the other, visibly blushing. 

" Is she T rejoined the doctor, indif- 
ferently. "Well, it is much the same 
thing ; for several years, at least, her home 
is likely to be here.'' 

" You do not then contemplate the proba- 
bility of her marrying soon ?" 

" I never think of it at all — it would be 
an absurdity, until it comes." 

" And yet Miss Fleming thinks of it, I 
daresay ; most young ladies do !" 

" Probably ! She is not above the weak- 
nesses of her age, though I do not see how 
that fact increases the likelihood of its 
occurrence. We must bear in mind, Ber- 
tram, that she has two great points against 
her ; want of fortune, and want of birth. 
I don't know what her father was ; I don't 
know where he is ; nor at what moment he 
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may not spring up to annoy those who 
may befriend his child. And all this 
would have to be explained to the man 
who might wish to make Petronel his 
wife/' 

" I can't see that it would form an in- 
superable difficulty/' said Mr. Bertram, as 
he turned away towards the table. " In fact 
I — I — came down here, Ford," he con- 
tinued, nervously, " because— not so much 
perhaps for change of air, as to — speak — 
that is to say, to consult you about an 
affair, rather similar — that is, much the 
same as the affair of which — or rather, per- 
haps I had better say at once, just the same 
as the one you mention, and — " 

" Between my sister and the child ?" in- 
quired Ulick Ford, knitting his brows. 

" No ! — oh, no ! — not between them ; but 
with regard to Miss Fleming — you were 
speaking of marriage, and I have been 
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thinking lately, indeed for some months 
past, that in my condition — you know the 
Rectory, Ford, it's not a bad place, and 
though my income is small, yet at my 
grandmother s death I shall have some 
increase, and — '* 

" You are thinking of marriage yourself,'^ 
said his friend with sudden intelligence. 
"Well, you have my hearty congratula- 
tions, Bertram. And who is the lady, if I 
may venture to ask so soon V 

" That is just the point I wished to 
speak to you about," replied Mr. Bertram, 
as he began to play with a napkin ring ; 
" but I thought you would have guessed it 
from what I have already said. Of course, 
I agree that she is very young, and you 
might not like it to be just yet, and had it 
pot been for this discussion, and the likeli- 
hood of her not being happy here, I should 
not have mentioned it perhaps so soon ; but 
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I think now it may be a comfort for you to 
know it, and at all events I should like to 
hear your opinion on the subject, and the 
probability of my success." 

Mr. Bertram had spoken very rapidly, 
and considering his age and the length of 
his acquaintanceship with Ulick Ford, with 
unusual agitation, but when he had con- 
cluded and waited anxiously for a reply, 
none came. 

" I am afraid you don't approve of the 
idea,'' he continued sheepishly, after a 
pause of a few seconds. 

" Were you speaking of Petronel Flem- 
ing ?" inquired the doctor in a constrained 
voice. 

" Of course. Of whom else should I 
speak ?" 

" And proposing to marry her ?" 

" Asking to be allowed to pay my atten- 
tions to her, to be followed by marriage in 
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due course of time, if you, as her guardian, 
gave your consent to it." 

" Bertram ! how long have we known 
each other ?" 

" I'm sure I can hardly remember. Ford, 
but fifteen or sixteen years at the least/' 

" As long as that child has actually 
existed ; and you consider there would be 
nothing incongruous in your marrying 
her r 

" Not more so than in half the marriages 
of the present day. I am aware that I am 
no longer a boy, but I am four years 
younger than yourself, in excellent health, 
and very youthful in my tastes and habits. 
It is said that a man of forty is not too old 
for any woman, and I confess myself I 
should see nothing peculiar in marrying a 
girl of seventeen, and I should not desire to 
claim Miss Fleming before that age." 

Ulick Ford, who had become very white 
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and turned away towards the mantelpiece, 
replied : 

" And so you wish to commence courting 
this child as soon as she returns from school. 
Perhaps you have already done so !" 

Bertram smiled consciously. 

" I have certainly hinted at my admira- 
tion to Miss Fleming, and as far as I could 
judge she had no objection to my advances. 
But of course I should not think of pro- 
ceeding more definitely without your per- 
mission. Ford. You stand in the posi- 
tion of her father, and we shall have to 
submit to your tyranny.'' 

He said the last words in a tone of 
youthful complaint, which was very irritat- 
ing to the nerves of his hearer. 

''But since you consider it likely," he 
continued, "that Miss Ford and Miss 
Fleming may not get on well together at 
home, I thought you would be glad to 
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know that she has a prospect of changing^ 
her condition, if it pleases her to do so. 
And we have been such intimate friends 
for so long, Ford, and known each other so 
well, I think you might trust her to me 
with as much, confidence as to any other 
man/' 

TJlick Ford had been struggling for some 
minutes past with an evil spirit, which 
made him feel inclined to catch his dear 
friend whom he had known so long by tbe 
throat and throttle him ; but at these words 
the demon vanished, and walking up to 
him, he held out his hand instead. 

'^ I am sure of it, Bertram. Forgive 
me, if in the intense surprise of your com- 
munication I have forgotten to enter so 
cordially into it as I should. I still feel 
quite mystified, and unable to comprehend 
how much or how little has really passed 
between you and Miss Fleming on this 
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subject. Does she know of your affection 
for her T 

" No ! I can hardly say she does ; she 
may guess it ; girls are so devilishly — I 
mean wonderfully — sharp : but I never told 
her so I" 

** And you will not tell her so, I hope, at 
least for some time to come. She is far too 
young to think of such things, and I should 
hardly conceive her capable of forming a 
right judgment in the matter.'' 

^* But I may continue to visit here, may 
I not ?" said Bertram, in a voice of disap- 
pointment. " Remember, I have not so 
much time to lose, Ford !" 

" That is true," replied the Doctor, whose 
face had settled down into a very weary 
expression, " and of course you will always 
be welcome here ; but, if you will allow me 
I had rather not enter any further into the 
subject with you to-night. You have 

10—2 
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taken me so much by surprise, and the 
whole business still appears to me so ex- 
tremely premature, that I am not in a fit 
state to argue about it. Give me a few 
days to become accustomed to the idea, 
and I shall be better able to form an 
opinion/' 

" Miss Ford sympathised far more cor- 
dially with me than you do," remarked his 
companion, ruefully ; *^ indeed, she felt so 
certain of your ready acquiescence, that she 
encouraged me to speak to you at once/' 

" You have already communicated your 
wishes to my sister?" said the Doctor, 
quietly. " I am sorry for that, Bertram ; I 
had rather you had spoken to me first." 
And then there was a dead silence between 
them for the space of many minutes, 
during which Ulick Ford stood, still as a 
statue, against the mantelpiece, and Wil- 
liam Bertram piled up httle pyramids of 
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white pounded sugar on his dessert-plate, 
as though his fortune depended on their 
attaining a particular shape. 

" You will not think me inhospitable, I 
hope," said Ulick Ford, at last, " if I ask 
you, Bertram, not to prolong your present 
visit to us, until my ward returns from 
Antwerp. Under the circumstances, it will 
be better you should not. When Petronel 
is settled at home, and I have attended to 
the state of her health, it will be time 
enough to enter into a discussion of her 
feelings. Meanwhile, you may feel satisfied 
that, with such a child as she is " (the appel- 
lation being delivered with an accent that 
rather grated on his hearer's ear), "your 
intentions are not likely to be forestalled.'' 

" Miss Fleming is not such a child as you 
imagine," repeated Bertram ; and the asser- 
tion, which seemed to proceed from personal 
conviction, had as much power to irritate 
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the doctor sb the cause of it had done his 
friend. Another long silence passed be- 
tween them, and then TJlick Ford, with 
some half-intelligible excuse, passed out of 
the dining-room and left the house. He 
had no particular business to do, but he felt 
it impossible to stay longer in the same 
room with the man who wanted to rob him 
of "the cluld," and not tell him exactly 
what he thought of it. 

Petronel — a baby, a mere infant — to be 
given in marriage to a husband more than 
twice her age, and whose ideas and feelings 
and habits had been formed before she pos- 
sessed any. Pshaw ! it would be absurd ; 
a folly, an enormity ! He did not believe 
that the child had ever dreamt of such a 
thing, or even entertained the thought of 
marriage in connection with herself. And 
yet he could not help remembering that, 
during the vacation past, Petronel had not 
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been quite the same as theretofore ; that 
there had been a diffidence in speaking of 
her school pursuits, a sort of novel shyness 
when left alone with him, and an occasional 
-clouding over of her brightness, for which 
he had been unable to account. Was it 
possible that those could have been symp- 
toms of her blossoming love for William 
Bertram, unrecognised, perhaps, even by 
herself, but ready to bear fruit if the sun of 
fortime shone upon them ? Was his friend, 
then, really so fascinating a man amongst 
women that a young, innocent creature of 
sixteen was unable to stand proof against 
his attractions ? Dr. Ford recalled the 
period when they were at college together, 
and he had gone by the pseudonym of 
^' Handsome Bertram," to distinguish him 
from another student of the same name, 
and acknowledged that it might be the 
case. He knew that he had always been 
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very different from himself. And if the girl 
were really in love with him, what excuse 
could he make for objecting to the mar- 
riage ? As for the disparity of age between 
them, it was not greater than what had 
been and would be again, in numberless 
instances of the kind ; and, in every other 
respect, by birth and education, in charac- 
ter and profession and means, Mr. Bertram, 
notwithstanding his former lamentations on 
the subject, was considered to be an eligible 
match. He could not, in the face of all 
this, advance his own paltry and selfish 
desire to keep the child he had befriended* 
beside him, for a few years longer, as a 
reason for withholding his consent. Petro- 
nel was very young; but, after all, not 
younger than many women when they 
married; and, since he was to lose her, 
perhaps the sooner that she went the better. 
Her going would not leave the same blank 
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in his home that it might do a few years 
hence. And yet he could not satisfy him- 
self upon the subject. He walked rapidly 
about in the fresh air for more than half-an- 
hour, and returned to his house as full of 
conflicting thoughts as he had set out. 
His sister was talking with Mr. Bertram 
in the dining-room ; as he reached the door- 
step he could hear the low murmur of their 
voices borne through the half-closed win- 
dows and the boxes of fragrant stocks and 
mignonette. Perhaps they were discussing 
this very matter, and Marcia was adminis- 
tering another dose of comfort and encour- 
agement to the dejected suitor. 

XJlick Ford felt that he could not en- 
counter them, that he was in no condition 
to speak easily or jB:ankly on that or any 
other topic ; and he went straight up to his 
own dressing-room. 

This dressing-room was characteristic of 
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himself : whilst the rest of the house was 
lapped in luxury, it contained nothing but 
what was absolutely needful. The plain, 
uncarpeted floor ; the large bath ; the small, 
bare dressing-table, and the imornamented 
walls bespoke the apartment of a man who 
had more thought than imagination, and 
did more than he felt. And yet God, who 
searched his heart, knew that feeling was 
not inactive there as he entered it that 
evening. 

" To what sort of man, then, would I give 
her?" was the question running in his 
mind as he closed the door and threw him- 
self into a chair before the dressing-table ; 
and the answer seemed to come in the per- 
plexed features which looked back upon 
him from the mirror. " I never can have 
been thinking of that !" he said, defiantly, 
and yet he trembled as he said it. " It is 
impossible ; it would be too ridiculous ; I 
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should become a laughing stock to my- 
self." 

Such were the thoughts which coursed 
each other through his brain, whilst he still 
sat and stared at his reflection in the look- 
ing-glass. It was not an uncomely face 
that met his gaze ; grave it may have been, 
and dark, and somewhat rugged-looking, 
but it was a face of power, and intellect, 
and benevolence, such as women at once 
fear and love. But to its owner, and in 
this hour of weakness, what availed itis 
charms ? At him there only frowned back 
the picture of a middle-aged man of for- 
bidding aspect, who had no more to do with 
thoughts of love and marriage than Ulick 
Ford with the fate of Petronel Fleming. 
As this last remembrance struck him he 
sprung from his chair and prepared to go 
down stairs again. What demon had he 
permitted to tiike possession of him ? what 
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nightmare had been haimting him during 
those few sohtary moments ? He must be 
mad, or going mad, from over-press of work 
and study. And he had actually left Ber- 
tram and his sister to a tete-a-tete for more 
than three-quarters of an hour : that might 
be detrimental to the peace of Petronel ; 
he must go and look after them at once. 

And, laughing at the notion of Miss 
Marcia, with her attenuated figure and 
beady black eyes, eclipsing the rounded 
bloom of his adopted daughter, Ulick Ford 
joined the couple in the dining-room. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE STORY OF PETRONEL. 

'*T THINK I must have been really ill 
when I reached Rockborough. I am 
sure I felt so. The voyage had been rough, 
and I had been sea- sick, — a most unusual 
occurrence for me ; and Fraulein Graub, 
who was my chaperone, fidgeted and wor- 
ried me so with her fears of missing the 
trains, and being overcharged by the cab- 
men, that by the time the journey was 
ended, I felt quite worn-out. 

" I remember how we arrived at Cousin 
Ulick's house, and with what languid in- 
diiference I sat in the cab until the door 
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was opened to us. It was about four 
o'clock on a hot June afternoon, and I 
leant back, gazing at the half-closed win- 
dows, shaded by lace curtains, and fronted 
by boxes of dark blue and white tiles, 
filled with mignonette and flowering red 
stocks, as though it were a strange resi- 
dence, and not my own dear home that I 
was coming to. And when Wheeler ap- 
peared at the door to welcome me — for 
notwithstanding my rebellious childhood, I 
was a favourite with Wheeler — instead of 
leaping to the ground and tearing up the 
steps like one possessed (my usual mode of 
effecting a re-entrance), I crept lazily to 
the ground, and scarcely returning his 
smiling but respectful recognition, dragged 
my weary limbs into the dining-room, feel- 
ing less inclined to laugh than cry. Cousin 
Marcia was already there, but the meeting 
was an awkward one^ and I threw myself 
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into one of the big arm-chairs, hardly 
knowing what to say next. 

" There stood Friiulein Graub, full of 
tremor at conversing with a stranger, and 
an Englishwoman ; trying hard with a 
dozen words of Engh'sh — ^which was as far 
as her knowledge of the language extended 
— to make her account of the journey ex- 
plicable, whilst Cousin Marcia, standing 
opposite, with eyes perfectly void of under- 
standing, listened in polite silence, and I 
had, every now and then, to rush in to 
the rescue, and interpret the labyrinth of 
German into which the poor Fraulein 
had lapsed. I thought that she would 
never go, for Cousin Marcia— who was 
always hospitable — insisted on her taking 
some refreshment before leaving, and I 
leaned back in my arm-chair, watching her 
sip wine, and eat biscuits out of the 
familiar silver biscuit-box, with an occa- 
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sional interlude of hybrid sentences, until 
I almost believed that night would fall 
before she had sufficiently refreshed herself 
"However, the closing day at last 
warned her she must depart, and with 
some final compliments to Miss Ford, and 
an embrace — which was rather distasteful 
to my feeHngs — for myself, Fraulein Graub 
re-entered the cab, which had been kept 

9 

waiting for her, and drove back to the 
railway station. I was terribly tired by 
that time, and I thought that Cousin Mar- 
cia would have sympathised with my 
altered looks and evident weakness ; but I 
found that it was her cue to ignore the 
idea of my being ill at all. 

" * Come ! Petronel,' she said, in a brisk 
tone, as the cab rolled away with Fraulein 
Graub, *you had better run up to your 
room, and see that your boxes are properly 
unpacked. You are to sleep in the blue 
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room, now ; and Jane, the under house- 
maid, is to wait upon you. You have full 
two hours before dinner, and it would be 
a pity to waste the afternoon/ 

** * I am so tired,' I said, slowly rising to 
my feet. 

" * I daresay you are ; everyone must 
feel this heat : I do, myself, but it only 
requires a little resolution to shake it off. 
And you know that your Cousin Ulick 
never approves of anyone lounging about/ 

" I did not know it at all, but Cousin Mar- 
cia was sufficiently aware that if she desired 
my obedience, the best way to secure it 
was through her brother's name. And, in 
the present instance she could have used 
nothing more magical than the mention of 
the dinner-hour, when I might hope to 
see him again, — ^for I was looking forward 
to that event with a sick longing, such as 
I had never felt before. I fancied that the 
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very sight of him would heal me ; that at 
his touch my languor must depart, and my 
indifference to all that passed around me, 
vanish. Knowing, as I well did, that he 
was never at home in the afternoon, I had 
yet been half ready to cry on arrival, be- 
cause he had not been there to welcome 
me ; and now the desire to prepare myself 
to meet him had power to make me com- 
ply with Cousin Marcia^s wishes, although 
I did not show much alacrity in doing so. 

" I found the blue room, and superin- 
tended the unpacking of my boxes, whilst 
Jane treated me to all the news of Rock- 
borough ; and I was unable to fix my 
thoughts upon anything in particular, un- 
less it were the coming of my Cousin Ulick. 
I remember that I was sitting before my 
looking-glass, occupied in piling up my 
hair, when I heard his step and voice upon 
the staircase, and that, at the sound, my 
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trembling hands refused to fix the hair- 
pins, and the tiresome mass came tumbling 
down again. It turned me sick and faint 
merely to think he was so near, and yet 
not in my presence ; and as I proceeded to 
my task again, I wondered whether any 
daughter was ever so fond of her father as 
I was of Cousin Ulick ; and that thought 
led me on to the remembrance of my own 
father, and the burdensome secret I was 
forced to hold concerning him, 

** I dressed so quickly after this, eager 
to run down and greet my guardian, that 
I tore the gathers of my muslin skirt out 
from the waist, and had to wait whilst 
Jane repaired them. And, then I found, 
— thanks to my agitation and the heat, — 
that I had grown crimson in the face, and 
not fit to be seen. But expectation 
triumphed over vanity, and as soon as 
my toilet was completed I sought the 
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drawing-room. The windows were still 
open, a gentle breeze was lifting the lace 
curtains up and down ; and after the flurry 
into which. I had thrown myself, I felt 
quite chilly. But Cousin Ulick had not 
yet appeared. 

" I went to the piano — ^which was never 
opened in my absence — and struck a few 
diords to intimate that I was ready ; but 
still he did not come. Then I grew fret- 
ful : I thought he might hurry himself a 
little when he knew I had reached home. 
I beheved that he was doing it on purpose. 
The second bell sounded, and down came 
Cousin Marcia, who was punctuality itself. 

" ' Isn't Cousin Ulick ready V I de- 
manded, impatiently. ^ Surely I heard 
him on the stairs. What a long time he is 
dressing.* 

" ' Is there any hurry V said Cousin Mar- 
cia, primly. 
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" It was always her pleasure to ignore 
that I had any particular interest in Cousin 
Ulick, or he in me : and when I showed it 
openly she even went the length of re- 
proving me for being tiresome. 

" * My brother will doubtless descend as 
soon as he is ready/ she added on the pre- 
sent occasion, * but if you are hungry, 
Petronel, why not have a biscuit V 

" But before I could frame the indignant 
reply which rose to my lips, he entered the 
apartment. I sprang to meet him ; but 
something in his manner, or my own heart, 
made me draw backwards, and shy and 
blushing I stood still, in the middle of the 
room, till he should notice me. 

" * Well, Petronel,' he said, kindly, but 
in not nearly so warm a tone as he was 
used to greet me ; * so you have cheated 
the professeurs out of a month's study — 
but you are certainly thinner. We must 
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fatten you up, and give you some sea- 
bathing, and you will be yourself in a 
month. There is no place like Rock- 
borough for setting httle girls up. Marcia, 
if you are ready, we will go down ;' and 
without further comment, he followed us to 
the dining-room. 

" I was terribly disappointed ; I who had 
so built on meeting this dear friend again, 
and hearing him welcome me back in his 
own hearty manner. And he had scarcely 
said a dozen words to me — and those in as 
common-place a tone as though he had 
been speaking to an ordinary acquaintance. 
A great lump rose in my throat, and 
though I fought hard against the emotion, 
it was with difficulty I could swallow any- 
thing that was placed before me. The 
conversation at the dinner-table ran on the 
most ordinary topics, but I took no part in 
it, and more than once I caught the earnest 
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gaze of Cousin Ulick fixed upon my faxje, 
and idle knife and fork. Yet he made no 
remark until the meal was concluded, and 
then as I was about to leave the room 
with Cousin Marcia, he called me back 
again. 

"*Petronel! I must have a Httle talk 
with you. Will you come into my con- 
sulting-room f 

^^I followed him into the apartment 
where I had played my early pranks, and 
as my eye fell on the books and instru- 
ments and bottles, I could hardly help 
smiling, although I felt anything but in- 
clined to do so. Cousin Ulick placed me 
on the sofa, and took a seat beside me. 

" * Why, you are actually trembling,* he 
observed, as he laid his hand upon my 
wrist ; * you are not afraid of me, and of 
this mysterious room, I hope, Petronel, as 
you used to be in days gone by.' 
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" The tears had gathered in my eyes and 
were beginning to roll down my cheeks. 
I seized the big hand between my own, 
and pressed my lips upon it. The action 
did not seem to please him, for he drew his 
hand away, and did not again place it near 
me. 

*^ * You are nervous,' he said, calmly, 
* you have been overworking yourself — you 
want rest and quiet.' And then he pro- 
ceeded to ask me various questions con- 
cerning my health, in a methodical and 
professional manner, which drove me nearly 
wild. I longed to throw my arms round 
his neck and tell him that I wanted nothing 
except the assurance of his love for me ; 
but I was too big to do that now — too big 
and too ashamed, and so I only sat where he 
had placed me, and cried in silence. 

*^ * That is it !' said Cousin Ulick, stand- 
ing opposite to me, and regarding my tear- 
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ful face as though it had been the symptom 
of a well-known disease. * You are ner- 
vous, evidently, and you have lost strength. 
I must write a prescription for you/ 

"And then he sat down at his table, 
and, dashing off a dozen Latin words, rang ♦ 
the bell, and desired Wheeler to have the 
paper sent to the chemist's at once. 

" * The medicine will be here in half an 
hour, and you must take a dose of it be- 
fore you go to bed. And now, my dear 
Petronel,' with a paternal pat on my 
shoulder, ^ let me advise you to retire as 
soon as may be. You axe very much 
fatigued with the effects of yoiu: long 
journey, and need a good night's rest ; we 
shall see you a different creature in the 
morning/ 

"He held the door open as he spoke, 
evidently waiting for me to leave the room, 
and with a smothered * good-night,' I 
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rushed past him, and seeking the refuge of 
my own apartment, threw myself across 
the bed in an agony of tears. 

" For it is not too. much to say that in 
that moment all that made life beautiful 
♦ to me seemed clouded over. My affection 
for my Cousin TJlick was not an ordinary 
affection. My mother had been my first 
love, and to him I had transferred all the 
devotion I had felt for her, mingled with 
the admiration and reverence due to one so 
immeasurably above me. I cared for Fdli- 
citd d'Alvan, for the Bertrams, even a little 
for my Cousin Marcia, but all these loves 
degenerated into fancies before the silent 
but absorbing attachment which I enter- 
tained for my guardian ; and if he had 
ceased to care for me, if I was no longer an 
object of interest, to him above what he 
felt for others, I said passionately to my- 
self, that I would rather die. What could 
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te the reason of this mysterious change ? 
For the last two years we had been so very 
sociable together, so intimate and confiden- 
tial — so much like, a dear father and 
daughter, or rather like an elder brother, 
always ready to listen and to sympathise, 
and a little sister who leant entirely on 
him. I had been used to be the first 
down, even upon winter mornings, to make 
his cofiee, and see him set ofi* upon his 
early rounds, and even sometimes to wait 
his coming home after a hard night's work, 
and minister to his comforts with my own 
hands ; and on such occasions Cousin Ulick 
had shown me more of his heart than upon 
any other — ^had let me, to my great joy, 
peep in upon its silent working, and read 
that if there was a niche there consecrated 
to one object it was my happiness and wel- 
fare. Those had been moments of almost 
solemn gratification to me, that I had re- 
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called to help me througli perplexity, to 
comfort me in trouble, to assure me that 
whatever happened, I should always have 
.a friend who loved me better than anybody 
else. 

" And was this assurance — ^the only trea- 
sure, as, sobbing bitterly, I now acknow- 
ledged to myself, which I possessed or 
cared to possess — to be taken from me? 
was Cousin Ulick's affection destined to die, 
as my poor mother had done, and leave me 
once more to the tender mercies of a cold- 
hearted world ? 

" Yet, if not, what could be the reason 
of his altered manner ; he, who had met me 
hitherto with at least a warm pressure of 
the hand, and eyes that spoke eloquently 
of his pleasure at our reunion ? Why 
should he look so indifferently, and speak 
so uninterestedly, and appear so little 
pleased to see me home again ? Could he 
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be vexed at what he himself had ordered, 
that I should return a month before the 
time ? My knowledge of his perfect equity 
gave the lie to this suspicion. Or, was it 
possible that rumours could have reached 
him of what had taken place at Antwerp ; 
of my meeting with my father, of the 
manner in which I had met him ; of the 
communication kept up between us since ? 

'^ At this thought the hot blood rushed 
to my face, and my eyes refilled with tears. 
If Cousin Ulick, who always spoke of truth 
as. the foundation of all other virtues, 
thought me deceitful ; me, to whom he had 
been so generous and kind, it was little 
wonder that his love should turn to con- 
tempt. Had I obeyed the great impulse of 
my heart on that occasion I should have 
rushed downstairs, then and there, and 
made a full disclosure of all my folly and 
disobedience and weakness ; but the re- 
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membrance of what sucli a confession would 
involve, of the promise of secresy which I 
bad given, of the danger which threatened 
a revelation of my father's name and place 
of residence, combined to keep me where I 
was. All that related to myself I was free 
and eager to repeat, but on that which 
concerned my painting-master, much as I 
despised both the caution and the conduct 
which had made it necessary, I had 
solemnly vowed to keep a rigorous silence, 
and mine was not the character to hold a 
promise cheap. 

" But though a few moments' reflection 
made me aware that it was very unlikely 
my guardian had ascertained the facts 
which I believed to be known to no one 
but myself, if his love for me were on the 
wane it little mattered from what cause 
the effect proceeded. 

" The fear of it alone was enough to 
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make me wretched. I lay crying on my 
bed until I had rendered myself perfectly 
unfit to go down stairs again ; and was 
thankful when, having commissioned Jane 
to make my excuses to Cousin Marcia, 
the only resiJt was a cup of tea and a 
message to say that the sooner I went to 
bed the better. I had been so afraid she 
might have taken it into her head to come 
upstairs and look after me. Only that 
would have been very unlike the want of 
interest which Miss Ford usually expressed 
in anything I said or did. She always 
seemed to regard me as a great lumbering 
schoolgirl (as indeed I was), who had no 
ideas beyond skipping-ropes and bonbons 
(which however was an injustice to me). 

" I drank the tea which Jane presented, 
for I was hot and feverish, and then I 
permitted her, though sulkily, to take off 
my clothes and put them all away. I 
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would not touch the medicine, which had 
been sent up to my room, but thrust the 
bottle to one side ; resolving inwardly that 
if Cousin Ulick refused to give me the only 
medicine that I needed — an assurance of 
his unchanged affection — ^he might keep 
his nasty physic to himself; I didn't want 
it ; I wouldn't touch it ; and if I got ill 
and died so much the better, since no one 
cared for me, and I was a nuisance and a 
burthen. 

" Anxious to find myself alone and un- 
observed T dismissed Jane rather hurriedly, 
and threw myself upon the bed without 
saying my prayers. I knew that this was 
wrong, and it was not often I dared to 
make so great an omission ; but that night 
I seemed at war, not only with myself, 
but everything, heaven not excepted. I 
locked my door, and lay there in the 
evening light, for it was but nine o'clock, 
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very weak and feverish and miserable ; 
but more disposed (now the first storm was 
past) to feel ofiended than to cry. I fell 
a.sleep at last, but spent a wretched night 
of broken rest, and rose in the morning 
more languid than when I had laid down. 
Cousin Ulick was not at the breakfast- 
table, nor did 1 see him until dinner, 
when I had been somewhat refreshed by a 
drive with Cousin Marcia in a beautiful 
open carriage, which I found her brother 
had provided for our use. 

^^ He was very kind then, uniformly kind 
and attentive, and he inquired particularly 
after my health ; but I could not help 
observing there was something gone, not 
from his manner, but from his look and 
voice ; something which indicated that the 
warmth of his affection had gone with it ; 
and the bitterness of my heart increased. 

" He had hardly laid his hand upon my 
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pulse, however, before he discovered I 
had not followed his directions respecting 
the taking of my tonic, and accused me 
of it. 

" * You have not tried the medicine I 
sent up to you/ 

" I coloured violently, although he had 
taken an opportunity of speaking to me 
while his sister was out of the room, for I 
had not thought he would be able to 
detect my delinquency. 

" ^ I don't want medicine/ I commenced, 
hesitatingly, ' and — and — ^it is so bitter/ 

" 'Have you tasted it, Petronel V 

" ' No !' I was compelled to answer, 
though I burnt with shame to think he had 
discovered such a paltry subterfuge. Cousin 
Ulick was pained, I was sure of it, though 
I only guessed it from the tone of his voice 
and the tenor of his words. 

" ^ You will not find it so very nauseous. 
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and it is absolutely necessary you should 
take it regularly ; in fact, I must order you 
to do so. And try to be open with me, my 
dear chUd ; it is always the best plan ; and 
I cannot be your friend unless you have 
full confidence in me/ 

" I was so horribly ashamed and sorry : 
first that he should think me capable of 
prevarication, and, secondly, towards him- 
self. I tried to stammer out some acknow- 
ledgment of this ; but Cousin Ulick mis- 
took my self-blame for embarrassment. 

" * Never mind,' he answered, gently ; * it 
was only a caution. It may not signify 
much with regard to a bottle of medicine ; 
but in weightier matters ' (here he stopped 
an instant before finishing his sentence) — 
' more important matters will come to you, 
Petronel, as you advance in life ; and you 
must remember that, under all circum- 
stances, honesty is the best policy. It has 
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been a great misfortune to you, my dear, to 
lose your mother — ^but don't make it worse 
than God intended, by refusing to place 
confidence in the Mends whom He has left 
to you/ 

"Then I felt sure that he must have 
: heard something about my having met my 
father, and was hurt at my never mention- 
ing the subject to him ; and eager, as far as 
lay in my power, to exonerate myself, I 
answered^ quickly, * Oh, Cousin Ulick, if you 
only .knew 1 if I might — ' 

" He laid his hand upon my mouth and 
smiled; but I remember thinking at the 
time that he would have looked less sad if 
he had sighed. 

" * Hush, Petronel ! I don't wish to hear 
any secrets that are not wholly your own. 
Don't mistake me ; I was only alluding to 
generalities. And now, with respect to this 
very bitter medicine which you have never 
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tasted, will you promise me not to think it 
nastier than you can help, and to take it as 
regularly as you can ? I would not* give it 
you unless I were sure it is for your good/ 

" I promised him earnestly, touched to 
hear him ask me as a favour to do what he 
had a right to command ; but this conver- 
sation left me more uneasy than before, for 
I could not dismiss the notion from my 
mind that Cousin Ulick had alluded to the 
information I had received respecting the 
existence of my father, and yet I dared not 
say a word which should lead him to the 
subject. It was at this juncture that Cousin 
Marcia re-entered the room, and private 
comniunication dropped between us. 

But a few days afterwards I heard some- 
thing which led me to believe I had solved 
the mystery of my guardian's altered man- 
ner, and the discovery did not tend to make 
me happier. The new carriage — an easy ba- 
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rouche — ^was a source of great comfort to 
us, and we drove in it regularly every after- 
noon. I was never excluded now from 
sharing Cousin Marcia's walks or drives, 
though, whether her complaisance in this 
particular arose from her brother's stated 
wishes, or an increase of interest in myself, 
I never ascertained. The fact remained, 
however, and was sufficient for my pleasure, 
although I often wished that so much of 
the lovely summer weather were not wasted 
in paying visits to old ladies cooped up in 
stuffy drawing-rooms. But Cousin Marcia's 
universal benevolence, or her pride in her 
new possession, with its pair of noble horses, 
induced her to make many such calls at 
that particular period; and I remember 
the disgust which I felt one afternoon when 
I had an atrocious headache and was feel- 
ing more languid than ordinary to hear, as 
we stopped at the door of an unpretentious 
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house, that Miss Upjohn was at home and 
would be pleased to see us. I glanced en- 
treatingly at Cousin Marcia, but she was 
always firm in insisting I should accompany 
her into the presence of her friends, and 
therefore I had no alternative but to follow 
her brisker footsteps. I had never seen 
Miss Upjohn before ; but, as soon as the 
usual greetings had been exchanged, and a 
horrid Pomeranian dog who was as broad 
as he was long, and rejoiced in the name of 
Fidele (pronounced by his mistress. Fiddle) 
had been persuaded to cease barking and 
making snaps at our legs, I perceived that she 
was a middle-aged faded woman, who closed 
her eyes whilst speaking, and scarcely raised 
her voice above a whisper. In which parti- 
cular. Fiddle did not set himself to copy 
his mistress, which was a pity, since Miss 
Upjohn was compelled to interrupt her 
speeches every second minute to quell the 
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harsh, grating bark of her odious favourite. 
But I understood that she was an intimate 
friend of my Cousin Marcia's, for they called 
each other by their Christian names, and 
behaved much in the same silly manner 
that Fdlicit^ and I had been used to adopt 
at school. The latest topics of Rockborough 
gossip had been brought forward, com- 
mented on, and dismissed ; the ladies had si- 
multaneously lifted up their hands and eyes 
over the details of a divorce case then occu- 
pying half the columns of the daily papers ; 
and then Miss Upjohn alluded to a subject, 
the first mention of which made me, safely 
ensconced behind a number of the * Illus- 
trated News,' listen with painful eagerness. 
'^ * But what is this rumour, dear,* she 
exclaimed, * that I hear concerning the good 
doctor? (Hush, Fiddle! doggie mustn't 
make a noise when his mistress is talking.) 
I was over at Mrs. Himter's last night : 
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you know how often we just drop in to tea 
with one another — (Lie down, sir ! naughty^ 
naughty Fiddle !) — ^and she was telling me 
how very much improved in general appear- 
ance Miss Samwell considers the doctor to 
be looking, and Tm sure she ought to be a 
judge so often as she sees him, poor dear ! 
And then Mrs. Tracey,* who happened to 
call at the time, said — (Now, Fiddle : no 
sugar for Fiddle to-night !) — that she had 
heard there was a very good reason for the 
alteration, and that it is generaUy reported 
there will be a great change soon at Wessex 
House,* which was the name of Cousin 
TJlick's residence. 

" At this I pricked up my ears eagerly, 
for the ladies were conversing in a low 
voice ; but as I held the newspaper before 
my face, I think that Cousin Marcia was 
less cautious in answering than she would 
otherwise have been. 
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" * I wish people would not talk so/ she 
said complainingly ; * really, scarcely a pin 
can drop to the ground in Rockborough, 
but what the intelligence flies all over the 
place/ 

" * Oh ! then there is some truth in it/ 
replied the other, in what sounded to me 
like a tone of disappointment. 

" * I don't say so ; and I should not think 
of disclosing my brother's affairs if there 
were. He is not a boy, Matilda, as you 
know; and men are ill-disposed to brook 
interference in such delicate matters. It 
may be, or it may not be ; anyway it is an 
event which lies quite in the future/ 

" * But still, may be expected,' said Miss 
Upjohn, inquisitively. 

" ' On the contrary, my dear ; you have 
my authority for contradicting the report. 
Nothing is arranged — you may take my 
word for that ; and until it is, the less 
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attention one pays to Eockborough gossip, 
the better/ 

"Ahl — but I shall know now what to 
look for. Well, well, it is always so in 
this world-— changes everywhere. (Hush, 
Fiddle, be quiet directly.) But you will 
never change to me, my dear friend, will 
you V And hereupon Miss Upjohn relapsed 
into such a wishy-washy state, that I half- 
suspected she had been entertaining faint 
hopes for herself in the quarter from which 
hope now seemed excluded. 

" It was not long afterwards, that I was 
raised from the reverie into which I had 
sunk, by the voice of Cousin Marcia, de- 
siring me to accompany her home. 

" * Good gracious ! child,^ she exclaimed, 
as she caught sight of my face, * how white 
you are ! Has the room been too warm for 
you ? you should have spoken before/ 

" * My head,' I said, putting up my hand 
to my throbbing forehead. 
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" * Does it ache so much ? — ^how tiresome I 
— and when I particularly wanted to call 
upon old Mrs. Hayden and Miss Litch- 
field this afternoon. Would you rather I 
dropped you at home, Petronel V 

" * Oh ! yes — so very mucL Let me go 
home and rest, Cousin Marcia ; I am not fit 
to be out in the sun.* And so, to my infi- 
nite relief, I was put down again at Wessex: 
House, and left to think over what I had 
heard, in peace. 

" Peace! — is there such a thing upon this 
earth, or was the word composed in mockery 
of our usual state of feeling here ? 

" I could not misunderstand the import 
of the conversation I had overheard, nor 
deny to myself that at the least it admitted 
the probability of my Cousin Ulick's mar- 
lying. And, strange to say, such a proba- 
bility had never struck my mind before. I 
had considered him so old — so much past 
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love or any youthful feeling — so fated to 
remain for ever as he was ; master of Wes- 
sex House, with Cousin Marcia and myself 
as housekeepers, and general attendants, 
that the idea of his bringing home a wife 
to live with us, — a woman who would be 
more to him than we were, and greater in 
the house than we could be, — seemed in- 
congruous, impossible, ahnost unnatural I— 
Cousin Ulick married I with a wife to be 
the first to welcome him when he came 
home ; with little children, perhaps, to 
shout the news that he was coming. Ah, 
no ! the situation did not fit him ; he would 
have to change his nature first. I could as 
soon imagine the Pope of Eome dancing the 
trots-temps. 

" But Cousin Marcia had ceii:ainly said it 
might be ; and suppose it were, how should 
I regard this lady whom Cousin Ulick was 
to love ; how feel towards the new cousin 
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to whom he would present me ? Should I, 
could I — love her too ? 

" At first, my angry, jealous little heart 
cried out no! I thought that I should hate 
her, coming smiling and smirking to tate the 
head of the table, and order us all about, 
and to say at what hour she wished for the 
carriage, and where the coachman was to 
drive ; and to sit in the chair next to 
Cousin Ulick, and to have the right of 
keeping all his clothes in order, and pour- 
ing out his cofiee in the mornings. I should 
detest her! But then came the remem- 
brance of how grave he would look if I 
were naughty, and how sad it would make 
him if he loved her very much (ah, me !) to 
see his adopted daughter rude to, or un- 
mindful of her ! Oh, no ! if it ever did 
come true, which God forbid, I must try 
to be good, and gentle, and obedient, not 
for her sake, but for his ! And surely, the 
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woman who could appreciate and love him 
truly, (and he would marry no one else,) 
must have some good in her ; the very fact 
of loving him, and being loved by him, 
would make her good. For how dear he 
was ; how much above all other mortals ; 
how infinitely removed from such men as 
Mr. Bertram, and my uncles, and my poor 
father. How could any woman help loving 
him ? Why was not all female Eockborough 
at his feet ? And then, with my usual in- 
consistency, after having scouted the possi- 
bility of his marriage, I fell to wondering 
it had never taken place before. 

" Who was there so good and affectionate 
and gentle, and clever as he was ? Who 
else had so much patience, so much courtesy, 
so much benevolence ; what other friend 
had risen up to the aid of my poor mother 
and the protection of myself? 

" To whom else could I go for counsel or 
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advice ? where find another home, worthy 
to be called such ? At this thought, the 
difference that his marriage might make in 
his affection for me ; the difference that the 
prospect of it had already made (for to 
nought else would I now attribute the 
alteration in his manner), caused me bitter 
pain. 

" I could see it all now — could under« 
stand it all. This woman, whoever she 
might be, who was to become his wife, had 
crept between himself and his adopted 
daughter, and he had no more extra love 
to spare for me. She occupied his leisure 
thoughts, and time, and feeling. She sat 
at the feast his heart spread for her, and 
there were only falling cnmibs left for 
outsiders. 

" Oh 1 how I prayed to Heaven that I 
might die ! At one moment I hated her — 
this visionary rival 1 — so much so that I 
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should have hked to see her laid before me 
on the bed, and run a knife into her heart ; 
the next, I was sobbing over the base in- 
gratitude of my nature, and in imagination, 
begging the pardon of my guardian for 
having entertained such wicked thoughts 
towards any creature that was dear to him. 
And so I wept, making myself miserable 
with my suspicions and my fears, until my 
headache had increased to fever ; and T was 
seriously ill. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THE STORY OF PETRONEL— CONTINXJED. 

^'rflHE last thing I can remember is 
tossing about upon the bed, and 
crying over the probability of my Cousin 
Ulick's marriage ; for although two or 
three days elapsed before I became light- 
headed, the interval was a blank to me, 
when I woke up to consciousness again. 
A whole week is swept away from that 
portion of my existence ; but I can recall 
the moment when the fact of living was 
once more borne in upon my mind, as dis- 
tinctly as though it happened yesterday. 

" It was late in the afternoon ; the sun 
was already sinking beneath the horizon, 
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and the birds were twittering to one an- 
other, as they do twitter at the commence- 
ment and the close of long hot summer 
days, when I roused myself as from a heavy 
sleep. I was aware that something must 
have happened, because my body seemed 
as heavy as lead, and my head so weak, 
that I did not believe that I could turn it 
on the pillow, and yet I felt no inclination 
to inquire why I lay there, or what had 
been the matter with me. But as I slowly 
moved my weary eyes about the room, they 
encountered the gaze of my attendant, 
Jane, who was sitting by the bed-side, 
working at her needle, and I suppose she 
guessed by their expression that intelligence 
had returned to me. 

" * Miss Petronel !' she said, half fear- 
fuUy. 

" * Well, Jane 1' I answered, in a voice 
which surprised myself, it was so hoarse 
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and weak, ' I suppose I have been ill. Is 
it very late ?" 

" * Oh, Miss ! I am so glad to hear you 
speak sensible again. You have been that 
had all the week,' and as she spoke Jane 
rang the bell, which soon brought Cousin 
Marcia to my room. She exchanged a few 
words with the servant, and then advanced 
to the bedside. 

" * And so you are better, my dear Petro- 
nel?" she said, in a tone so unusually 
affectionate, that I guessed at once I had 
been very ill. * That is right, you must be 
very thankful for your recovery. Do you 
think you could take something to eat V 

" ' Some tea !' I murmured, for neither 
lips nor tongue had any moisture on them. 

"*And some nice dry toast. Make 
haste, Jane, and get them ready at once. 
I will remain by Miss Fleming's side till 
you return.' 
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" And she sat down by my pillow, whilst 
I closed my eyes again, already aching from 
the subdued evening light. The tea and 
toast were soon brought to me, and having 
drank the one, I found that I could eat 
the other, and fell off to sleep, feeling as 
though a new warm life had been poured 
in my veins. When I woke again the 
lamp was lighted, and some one was say- 
ing through the half-opened door : * I 
think she is asleep, but you can look at 
her.^ 

" ^ Oh, no ! — no ! no !' I said, implor- 
ingly, a sudden impulse, made up of fear 
and shame and modesty, seizing hold upon 
me, I do not remember if I had been 
dreaming, or if, in that brief sleep, strength 
had so far returned, as to make easy the 
exercise of memory ; but I know that as I 
heard my cousin Marcia's whisper, I divined 
it was her brother she desired to admit. 
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and the recollection of my suspicions and 
longings and nusery concerning him, to 
gether with an unaccountable dread lest he 
should see me as I was, rushed on me with 
such force that I could not resist giving 
vent to the words which I have written. 
But Cousin Marcia was disposed to resent 
an exhibition which she thought absurd. 

" * What are you talking about V she 
inquired, sharply. * It is only your Cousin 
Ulick come to pay his evening visit.' 

" ^ Oh, don't let him come in, Cousin 
Marcia 1' I exclaimed, and as I clung to her 
I positively trembled. * I cannot see him, 
indeed I cannot. I am much too ill to see 
anybody.' 

" * Too ill to see the doctor ? why, child, 
what folly you are talking ; the worse you 
are the more occasion for his presence. 
Come, lie down again at once, and let me 
put the bed-clothes over you ; your cousin's 
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time is valuable; we C5annot keep him 
waiting in this way/ 

" I did as she desired me, but buried my 
face in the pillows nevertheless, weakly 
crying : 

" * I cannot see him, it is no use. Do 
ask him to go away !' 

" But Cousin Marcia would do no such 
thing. 

" She is very low still !' I heard her say, 
as she returned to the open door, * and 
feverish. You had better come in at once 
and get it over.' 

** ' But she objects to seeing me,' replied 
the gentle voice of Cousin Ulick, and I 
fancied (though it might only have been 
my fancy) there was an extra ring of sad- 
ness in its tone. 

" How my heart bounded at the sound. 
I longed and yet I feared to meet him. 
Every pulse in my body seemed to throb 
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and quiver until, with my face still buried 
in the pillow, I turned sick and faink fix>m 
Hhcer einotion, but Cousin Marcia's answer 
v^ViH like a tonic to my failing system. 

** * Objects I what nonsense ! She has 
taken a fancy in her head for being left 
alone, but you are surely not going to 
indulge her in such folly !' 

" * Not if my presence were necessary ; 
but from what you say there can be no par- 
ticular reason for my seeing her to-night, and 
I would rather she were not worried. Let 
hor go on with the same medicine, and have 
tea and toast as she requires it. She wiU 
have gained more strength by the morning.' 

"' And you are really not coming in to 
HOC her V 

" * Not tliis evening, though of course I 
depend upon you for letting me know if 
there is any change. Jane must sit up 
with her to-night.' 
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" * Well ! I never heard such rubbish in 
my life !' exclaimed Miss Marcia, * either 
on your part or hers. I suppose now that 
she is ill, she will be more spoilt than 
ever/ 

"But all the answer that came from 
Cousin TJlick was the soimd "of his retreat- 
ing footsteps, as he tried to walk noise- 
lessly downstairs. 

" I felt sorry then that I had not seen 
him, and I attempted to make an apology 
to Cousin Marcia, which she did not appear 
very well disposed to receive. 

" * It's done now,' she answered, curtly, 
* so it's no use saying anything about it. 
It is to be hoped you will be a little more 
sensible to-morrow. If everyone were to 
behave in so silly a manner as you do, 
doctors might give up their profession alto- 
gether, for it's quite impossible to cure a 
patient from outside the door.' 
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" I saw then that I had been very fool- 
ish, and making a fuss about nothing at 
all ; but still, whenever I thought of meet- 
ing Cousin TJlick again, the same hot, 
miserable feeling came over me, and I fell 
to sleep for the night, dreading the return 
of day, which should bring into my pre- 
sence the person I loved best in the world. 
My mind was a strange chaos at that 
moment ; a funny contradiction of itself; 
and I acknowledged so, even whilst I had 
no power to call reason to assist me in its 
cure. But when I woke upon the following 
morning, much of my depression had dis- 
appeared. The sun was shining brightly 
through the windows ; my apartment — fur- 
nished with its rosebud-speckled chintz — 
looked gay and cheerful, and Jane, by my 
bedside, was standing ready with my 
breakfast. Everybody knows the grateful, 
placid feeling with which we welcome the 
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return of health, before we are compelled 
to enter on the second stage of convales- 
cence, and task our weakness with the 
day's routine of duty. 

" I was under the influence of this feel- 
ing now ; there was no call for me to do 
more than lie still and be waited on, and 
without any desire to be disobedient, I 
had yet strength sufficient to derive plea- 
sure from my state of inactivity. 

"I enjoyed my simple breakfast and 
plentiful ablutions, and a brush and comb 
passed through my tangled hair, after 
which I lay still, rather exhausted, but full 
of anxiety for the moment when I should 
hear my Cousin Ulick's voice. For I was 
as eager then to meet him as I had been 
backward on the night before, and could 
not imagine how I had been so foolishly 
opposed to that to which I now looked 
forward as a source of the greatest con- 
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tentment. Each step upon the staircase 
(although his was so famUiar to me) made 
me start; the sound of an opening or a 
closing door sent the colour to my face, and 
I watched with breathless anxiety for the 
tap upon my own, which should announce 
his advent. It was in this condition that 
Cousin Marcia found me when she paid her 
early visit. 

" ^ Dear me ! what an improvement !' she 
exclaimed, as she came in sight of me. 
* Why, you are looking quite yourself again, 
Petronel ; a diflferent creature to what you 
were yesterday.' 

"^Miss Fleming have slept beautiful/ 
interposed the servant. * She never stirred 
all night, and I had quite a difficulty to 
get her to take her medicine. And she 
eat her breakfast hearty, didn't you. Miss V 

" ' Oh ! anyone can see that she is bet- 
ter,' replied my cousin. *I could almost 
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think her cheeks were fuller. "Well, Petro- 
nel, I must just run down again, and tell 
my brother the good news, for he is wait- 
ing to hear my report before he goes his 
rounds/ 

" * Is Cousin Ulick going out already V I 
said, in a voice of disappointment. But 
Cousin Marcia was never quick at reading 
people's feelings. 

" * Yes, directly he has heard how you 
are. He would have come up himself, of 
course, if you had not expressed so strong 
a dislike to seeing him. It was very 
strange of you, Petronel. I cannot under- 
stand it.' 

" * I am so sorry — ' I commenced, but 
my cousin had whisked out of the room 
before I could conclude my sentence, and 
in another minute I heard the wheels of 
the departing brougham. How my heart 
and spirits sunk as I listened to the sound. 
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Oh ! what a fool I thought myself, to have 
been so untrue to the affection God had 
planted in my breast ! 

" There was no more pleasure in the 
morning left for me. I had looked forward 
with such certainty to his appearance, and 
the refreshment of his kindly greeting, 
even calculating on the possibility of ex- 
tracting some assurance from him that he 
had no intention of letting anyone step in 
between his adopted daughter and himself 
(which knowledge I beheved would be suf- 
ficient for all my future happiness), that I 
felt the disappointment to a degree almost 
absurd. All my Kttle stock of strength — 
which had been, indeed, but a phantom 
called up . by excitement — seemed to fade 
away, and for several hours I remained 
hopelessly tired, yet unable to sleep, and 
subject to so much fruitless expectation 
that my cheeks became flushed with fever 
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again, and my eyes suffused and bloodshot. 
"With the afternoon came Miss Ford's 
caustic question : 

" * Pray may I ask how much longer you 
are going to keep up this farce of not 
seeing my brother, Petronel? because, it 
seems to me you are not so well this after- 
noon, and if you still refuse to admit him 
I must call in Mr. Austin. I am not going 
to take the responsibility of your illness on 
myself 

'^ Then, strange to say, the longing I had 
entertained all day to see my Cousin Uhck, 
vanished, and I felt only inclined to hide 
myself from his observation. But I dared 
not say so ; Miss Marcia appearej^ too much 
in earnest. 

" * WeU, what is your decision ? — ^though 
it seems utterly nonsensical to me to ask 
the opinion of such a child as you are. 
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Your cousin will be home again directly. 
Is it to be him, or Mr. Austin V 

" ' Oh ! Cousin TJlick, of course/ I an- 
swered, tremblingly ; and so in the cool 
grey evening he entered my bed-chamber. 
How much I had had to say to him ; and 
yet, when after the first greetings he drew 
a chair to my bedside, and took my hand 
in his, I closed my eyes and remained 
quite silent. 

" * What have you been doing to excite 
yourself?' he demanded, as he felt my 
pulse. 

" * I don't know, — ^nothing,' I answered, 
faintly, though my heart throbbed loudly 
as I spoke, and the tears rushed to my eyes. 

"*You have everything you want, my 
dear, I hope !' he said, affectionately. 

" * Yes ! everything !' 

" * And are in no pain ?' 

" ' No r 
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" * I daresay you feel very ill, and rather 
low spirited, but you must not lose heart 
You have had a sharp attack of fever, anr 
will be weak for some days to come, but I 
hope if this beautiful weather continues, 
that we shall soon get you out in the car- 
riage, and then you will pick up strength 
as rapidly as you have lost it. Why do 
you keep your eyes closed — ^is this hght 
too strong for you V 

"* They are so weak, I cannot read,' I 
murmured. 

** * You must not attempt it — cannot Jane 
read to you V 

" * Yes ! but so indifferently — it is pain 
to listen to her/ 

" ^ That is a great privation,' he said, 
sympathisingly, and then we were both 
silent, for the same thought occurred to us. 
Cousin Marcia ought to have been the one 
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to supply that need to me, but I should 
as soon have thought of asking her to do 
it as Cousin Ulick would of suggesting the 
idea. She could trot about the house, and 
order servants right and left, and see that 
everybody did his or her duty at the proper 
time, but as to her sitting down quietly 
to perform a simple, womanly action, such 
as reading to a sick friend, the mere notion 
was incongruous with a knowledge of her 
nature, and for my part I should as soon 
have asked Wheeler to do up my back hair. 
So that Cousin Marcia was left out of our 
calculations altogether. 

" * I wish I could remedy that deficiency 
for you,' said Cousin Ulick, after a pause ; 
* I will think about it, Petronel !' and then 
he left me, with a kiss upon my forehead 
which made me miserable ; it felt so cold 
and formal, and set me wondering what 
sort of kisses he probably gave to the per- 
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son Miss Upjohn had alluded to, until I 
cried myself to sleep. 

" From that moment, my daily existence 
was marked out by two epochs — the hours 
when Cousin TJlick paid his morning and 
his evening visit to me ; and the intervals 
were spent in alternate anxiety to see him 
again, and dread of the moment of his ap- 
proach, until I was a puzzle to myself, and 
thought I must be going mad to be so un- 
certain of the state of my own mind. 

*^ But I never made another objection to 
his visits, and he never neglected to pay 
them, however busy or pressed for time he 
might happen to be. 

" A few days after that first interview I 
learned what he had meant by saying he 
would * think about it,' that is, about my 
having nobody to read aloud to me ; and he 
introduced the subject with so much cau- 
tion that my suspicious jealous heart imme- 
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diately rose up in arms against it. It was 
on the occasion of his having observed that 
I had not made so much progress as he 
had anticipated. 

" * I am afraid that you are dull/ he 
said, ' that you are too much alone ; and 
you must feel it after the busy life you 
have just quitted. Is it so, Petronel V 

" * It is dull/ I answered, with a sigh. 

" * And you have no one to read to, or 
talk with you — no young person of your 
own age, I mean. You must miss your 
companions very much.' 

" I made no reply to this, though the 
remembrance of my dear F^licitd came 
powerfully to my mind. 

" * I know a very estimg^ble — ^indeed, a 
very charming young lady, who would be 
more than pleased to make friends with 
you, Petronel, if you wished it ; and, in 
fact, it had beeji my intention, if this little 
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illness had not come upon you, to intro- 
duce you to one another. She is older 
than yoursejf by several years, but that 
would be an advantage to you, and she. 
would prove, I am sure, in every respect, a 
most valuable companion. Would you like 
her to come here some afternoon, and read 
to you ? 

" Cousin XJlick not being a man of many 
words, and doubtful, perhaps, how his pro- 
posal would be received by me, had spoken 
with some degree of hesitation, and .the 
idea which darted into my silly mind on 
hearing him, was, that this * estimable,* and 
* charming,* and * valuable ' creature, whom 
he oflfered to introduce to my sick chamber, 
was the identical woman whom he had en- 
gaged himself to marry, and whom I 
should be called upon to look up to, and 
admire, and respect. And Ivith a bitter 
but utterly imreasonable sense of being in- 
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.suited, and outraged, and ridiculed, with a 
heaving breast, aiid burning cheeks and 
eyes suffused with tears, I .angrily ex- 
claimed — 

*^ * I won't see her — I don't want to see 
her — she shall not come here ; I will have 
the door shut in her face !' 

" ^ Petronel 1' he ejaculated, with sur- 
prise. 

"*I can't help what you think,' I an- 
swered, sobbing, * and I don't care ; but I 
won't see any of your young ladies, so it's 
no good their coming.' And then, ashamed 
of my rudeness and impetuosity, I buried 
my face from sight, and refused to look up 
at him again. 

" I don't in the least know what Cousin 
Ulick thought of my behaviour, but I sup- 
pose he took me for the young bear I was, 
for he did not' attempt to argue or reason 
with me. He sat by my side without 
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speaking, though I could imagine in my 
self-inflicted darkness, the grave, troubled 
expression of his dear, kind face. Was 
this the duty I had promised myself to 
•exercise towards him? I was horribly, 
bitterly abashed ! 

" * Oh ! I am so sorry,' I said, after a 
minute's pause, but without revealing my 
tear-stained countenance. 

" * Never mind !' he answered gently, * I 
thought the company of a girl of your own 
age might give you pleasure, but I was 
mistaken. I am sure, though, that you 
would talk otherwise if you knew Miss 
Kaymond (did I tell you her name was 
Raymond ?) ; but the last thing in the 
world that I desire is to see you worried. 
I want to keep your mind perfectly at 
rest, that your body may have every op- 
portunity of regaining strength. Did 
Cousin Marcia tell you that Mr. Bertram 
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has been over here, to-day, inquiring for 
you?' 

" * No !' I answered, in a broken voice. 

" ' He has been very anxious about you, 
Petronel, and we have sent daily accounts 
to Oxley of your progress. You like Mr. 
Bertram ; don't you ?' 

" ^ Oh, yes !' though I was not thinking 
a bit of what I said, and Mr. Bertram 
might have been at the bottom of the sea 
for aught I cared about him. 

" Cousin Ulick rose to go. 

" ' Well, good-night, my dear. Don't 
fret yourself about Miss Raymond or any- 
thing else. You shall always do as you 
like, as long as you are under my guardigui- 
ship, Petronel !' and he walked away before ■ 
I had plucked up courage to disclose my 
face in token that I was ready for his good- 
night kiss. 

" ^ The doctor's changed your medicine 
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again, Miss/ said Jane, an hour afterwards, 
as she brought in a bottle of red mixture 
on a tray, * and I'm eure if it's as good as it 

looks, it ought to taste beautiful/ 

* 

" The prescription in its printed envelope, 
as it had been returned by the chemist,, lay 
by the side of the medicine, and I took it 
up idly and imfolded it. The Latin words 
bore no meaning for me, but the familiar 
writing touched me almost as deeply as 
though it had been spoken words. I gazed 
at the ^ Miss Fleming ' at the top, and the 
signature * Ulick Ford,' at the bottom, until 
my eyes swam in mist, and I fancied that 
I saw his fingers tracing them. Had he 
thought very much of me whilst he was 
writing it ? had my impatient rude repul- 
sion of the ofier which he had meant to be 
so kind, rung in his ears, and made him 
think I was not worth the trouble he was 
taking for me ? I tortured myself with the 
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assurance that it had ; and expiated my re- 
bellion by a sleepless night, during which 
the cherished prescription which had been 

fingered by the chemist as a common thing, 

*• 

(how could anyone, even a chemist, look 
upon the words which Cousin Uhck had 
transcribed, without experiencing some- 
thing like a heart-beat ?) served as a pillow 
for my feverish cheek. It was a mighty 
fuss to make over a mere piece of paper. 
I wonder if any other woman in this world 
has ever done the same before my foolish 
self. As may be supposed, I was none 
the better in the morning, notwithstand- 
ing that Jane faithfully poured the mixture 
down my throat at stated periods. But 
excitement and unrest were the worst 
agents in my restoration that I could em- 
ploy, and even Cousin Ulick's prescrip- 
tion had not much force against them ; 
so that when he saw me next he was 
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anything but satisfied with my appear- 
ance. 

" * Not had a good night V he said, in 
answer to Jane's explanations ; * why, how 
is that ? Was Miss Fleming over-tired 
yesterday ?' 

" ^ I don't know, I'm sure, sir ; but she 
never closed her eyes, except for half-an- 
hour or so, and she kept moaning terrible 
all the time. I would have called you up, 
only Miss wouldn't let me.' 

** * You are not to attend to Miss Flem- 
ing's desires in that respect,' replied Cousin 
Ulick. And then the old routine of medical 
inquiry was gone through, and I was or- 
dered a different medicine and a different 
diet. 

"Yet I made but feeble steps towards 
recoveiy ; though everything that thought 
could provide, or it was in the power of 
money to procure for me, was poured 
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lavishly at my feet. Flowers, and jfriiit, 
the most deHcate of diet, and entertaining 
of literature, were liberally sent in to my 
sick-room : and yet I seemed to be unable 
to Qare for any of them. Unless, indeed. 
Cousin Ulick gave me the rosebud from his 
buttonhole, or brought up the peach from 
his own dessert, and then whilst I eagerly 
accepted the offering, I as often wept over' 
it as not. So that, instead of soon regaining 
flesh and strength, as he had anticipated, for 
me, I was still in bed a fortnight after my 
attack of fever, looking almost as pale and 
thin as 1 had done the day of its departure, 
and could see that Cousin Ulick was both 
puzzled and distressed at my unsatisfactory 
condition. 

" * Have you a headache, Petrone] V he 
said one afternoon (he used to see me three 
times a day at that period) when he came 
upstairs and foimd me lying prone upon 
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the bed, with both my hands clasped upon 
my forehead. 

" * I don't think so/ I answered ; and I 
took his hand, and held it close in mine, 
and laid my hot cheek on it. He did not 
draw it away, as he had done once before ; 
indeed I think that he was sorry for my 
weak and pitiable condition, for as my tears 
dropped on his palm I felt it shake beneath 
my weary head. 

" * What can I do for you, my dear V he 
said anxiously ; but I only raised my heavy 
eyes to his, bent so earnestly upon me. 

" * Petronel !" said Cousin Ulick, pre- 
sently, (I am sure he had been making up 
his mind to speak to me), ^ this must not 
go on. You are making no advancement 
towards health; each day finds you as 
weakly as the one before, and you are 
causing your friends a great deal of dis- 
tress, as well as injuring yourself. What 
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is the reason of it ? Have you anything 
upon your mind ? I think you must have, 
— something which you do not choose, or 
like, perhaps, to tell to me, but which you 
may be assured you need have no fear in 
disclosing. If your mother were alive, 
Petronel, or if you had a father, you 
would not hesitate, I suppose, to tell yoxir 
griefs to them; and though, of course, I 
can hardly expect you should look on me 
as on a parent, yet you know that I stand 
in that position to you, and am always 
ready to help you with my affection or ad- 
vice. Won't you tell me what it is that 
retards your recovery now V 

" He spoke so seriously, so kindly, so 
like one deeply interested in my welfare, 
that I could not resist the influence of his 
address, and all my heart was revealed to 
him in one burst of passionate entreaty. 

" * Oh ! Cousin Ulick ! pray, pray tell 
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me/ I exclaimed, as I threw myself sob- 
bing in his arms, * will you ever love me 
less than you do now V 

" I am sure that this question was the 
very last my cousin had expected me to 
put; for though he held me close against 
his breast, the arms by which I was en- 
circled, trembled violently, and I heard him 
draw his breath in laboured strokes. 



" But still I clung there, though terribly 
ashamed of what I had confessed, and fear- 
ful of the explanation by which I knew it 
must be followed. He was the first to 
break the silence. 

" ^ Have I ever given you occasion to 
doubt my affection for you, P.etronel V 

'* * No ! — oh, no ! — but then they 
said — ' 

" ^ Who said ? Don't tremble so, my 
darling ; you will make me think you are 
afraid of me.* 
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" It was the first time his lips had ever 
called me by that endearing name, and as 
I heard it, my arms relaxed their hold about 
his neck, and I sank back upon my pillow. 
I was a woman again, and the childish im- 
pulse by which I had been actuated, made 
me feel as though I could never aflford him 
the explanation which he now demanded. 

" ^ I am waiting to h^ar what they said, 
Petronel. You will not refuse me your 
confidence again/ 

" * Oh ! it was nothing — ^indeed it was 
nothing,' I answered with a painful blush. 
I saw that he looked disappointed. He 
thought I was again about to shelter myself 
behind my former reserve. 

" * Then I am not to hear it after all V he 
said, rising from his chair. 

" But I loved him too much to Vst him 
leave me thus uneasy and unsatisfied. I 
made a huge effort to conquer my shyness ; 
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and, swallowing something in mj throat, 
replied — 

" * They said— ^that is Miss Upjohn said — 
at least she said that she had heard you 
were going — ^to be married, Cousin XJlick/ 

"The great secret jerked out violently 
and imnaturally, but it was confessed at 
last ; and then I stole a glance up at his 
face to see how he had borne it. He was 
standing as he had risen, to all appearance 
very calm and quiet, but with a look upon 
his countenance which I had never seen 
before. 

" * You are not angry ? I asked fearfully. 

" *Is this the intelligence which disturbed 
you, Petronel V he said, without noticing 
my question. 

"" ^ I — I did not like it,' I replied shame- 
facedly. *You could not care for me so 
much, you know, and — and — ^all things 
would seem so very altered.' 

VOL. II. 15 
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" * Be quiet, cliild/ he said in a tone, the 
anguish of which was unmistakable ; * you 
try me fearfully/ And then he walked 
away to the window, and stood there look- 
ing out upon the street. 

" * Oh ! Cousin TJHck, I was afraid I 
should do wrong/ He did not answer ma 

" * Pray — don't be angry ! I would not 
have mentioned it unless you had desired 
me. I am so sorry that I spoke/ And 
when the oppressive silence had continued 
for another minute, I commenced again : 

" * Cousin Ulick, you will forget aU that 
I said. You know I did not mean to be 
impertinent or rude.' I thought that by 
my carelessness, I might have touched some 
inner chord of his deep nature, for which he 
never would forgive me ; but when he re- 
turned from the window, his face was not 
only cheerful — it was gay. 

" ^ And so somebody told you that I was 
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about to marry and bring an old woman to 
the house, to lock up aU the sugar, and 
whip you when you were naughty. And 
you believed it — ^you little simpleton, and 
thought the best way of mending an evil 
in the future was by crying over it before- 
hand. Now what' am I to do to you, for 
making yourself ill about nothing at aU V 
' It is not true,' I uttered joyfully. 
^ Not true ! Why, what business had 
you to believe it true, until I told you so 
myself? But, perhaps. Miss Upjohn, who 
knows so much about it, gave you the 
lady's name.' 

" * Oh ! no ! — only I thought perhaps 
— Miss Raymond — ' 

" Cousin TJlick burst out laughing ; and 
this reaction on his part so disconcerted 
me, that I felt too awkward to proceed. 

"*You are a wise child, Petronel,' he 
said. ' Why, Miss Raymond is not more 

15—2 
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than twenty, and I have known her since 
she was short-coated. No ! no 1 if you 
ever catch your old cousin making a fool of 
himself it won't be with a girl young 
enough to be his daughter. But I cannot 
have you talk or think about such nonsense 
any more. It is utterly untrue, and 
were it not, you might be quite sure iiat 
I should never contemplate taking any 
step which would either militate a^^ainst 
the comfort of any one connected with 
me, or rob you of a tithe of my affection. 
And now, my child, I must go, but if this 
absurd report was really the cause of your 
trouble, let me never see you welcome me 
with a long face on that account again.' 

" I do not think I did, for his assertion 
made me so much happier, that from that 
day my recovery had no drawback, and 
I made rapid strides to convalescence. 
But there were two things m his answer 
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which had somewhat troubled me, although 
the reason they should do so was inex- 
plicable, even to myself. I did not like to 
hear Cousin Ulick always call me by the 
name of * child,' as though he were so very 
very much older than myself ; and I could 
not see why he should have ridiculed the 
idea of marrying Miss Eaymond. 

" Of course I was very glad to know he 
would not think of marrying her for the many 
arguments detailed before ; but still — if he 
had wished it and she had wished it, and 
we had all wished it — it would have been 
absiird of him to think twice about her 
age ; she was a woman, and no one can 
be more. And I really began to wonder 
if Cousin Ulick expected me to marry a 
boy of twenty — like Ernest Moore for 
instance — ^because if he did, he was utterly 
mistaken. I hated boys, and always had 
done so ; and I never intended to marry at 
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231, iinless I were allowed to do exactly as 
I chose; &om which it may be inferred 
that my sauciness having returned I was 
in a fair way towards standing on my 1^ 
again." 



!■' 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE INNEE LIFE OF DE. FOBD. 

JF Peteonel Flemmg. in &e irmocence, 

-^ of her sixteen summers, mistook the 
gaiety of Ulick Ford, recorded in the last 
chapter, for genuine feeling, I am not afraid 
that ^ny of my readers who have perused 
the first part of this story, will foUow her 
example. Had she been older, or more 
versed in the bitter experience of the 
world, she would have learned to suspect 
so sudden a transmutation ; to look upon 
it as imnatural, and consequently assumed 
to cover the disturbance which was going 
on within ; to hide, in fact, the language 
of the heart. 
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But to her, whose heart had not yet 
spoken, or rather, to whom circumstances 
had not yet revealed the interpretation of 
its silent whispering, her cousin's manner 
conveyed no idea, but that his mind was 
relieved at the same time as her own ; and 
that they should be free to clasp each 
other's hands, without the shadow of that 
grim secret, which had haunted her, fall- 
ing between them, was suflScient for her 
present happiness ; and happiness was 
sufficient for her restoration to health, , 

It was well it was so, or her recovery 
might have been still further retarded. 
Could she have seen the workings of Dr. 
Ford's heart, as he stood looking out of 
the window unable to find words where- 
with to answer her, notwithstanding the 
assistance of a mighty determination to 
make his tongue obey the dictates of his 
will, and to crush the inclination he felt 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE INNER LIFE OF DR. FORD. 

XF Petronel Fleming, in the innocence i 
of her sixteen summers, mistook the 
gaiety of Ulick Ford, recorded in the last 
chapter, for genuine feeling, I am not afraid 
that ^ny of my readers who have perused 
the first part of this story, will follow her 
example. Had she been older, or more 
versed in the bitter experience of the 
world, she would have learned to suspect 
so sudden a transmutation ; to look upon 
it as unnatural, and consequently assumed 
to cover the disturbance which was going 
on within ; to hide, in fact, the language 
of the heart. 
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But to her, whose heart had not yet 
spoken, or rather, to whom circumstances 
had not yet revealed the interpretation of 
its silent whispering, her cousin's manner 
conveyed no idea, but that his mind was 
reHeved at the same time as her own ; and 
that they should be free to clasp each 
other's hands, without the shadow of that 
grim secret, which had haunted her, fall- 
ing between them, was sufficient for her 
present happiness ; and happiness was 
sufficient for her restoration to health. , 

It was well it was so, or her recovery 
might have been still further retarded. 
Could she have seen the workings of Dr. 
Ford's heart, as he stood looking out of 
the window unable to find words where- 
with to answer her, notwithstanding the 
assistance of a mighty determination to 
make his tongue obey the dictates of his 
will, and to crush the inclination he felt 
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rising within him, she would have been 
frightened by the power of the machinery 
wHch her simple inquiiy had set in motion. 
Let no one imagine there is such a 
thing as getting out of the habit of loving ; 
or lay aside aU fears of tempest, because, 
for a given period, the waters have been 
calm. The dissection of a human heart is 
too delicate an operation for himian hands, 
and only those attempt it who '*rush in 
where angels fear to tread ;" but its 
wheels, and chatos, and springs are not 
made of steel or iron to rust and become 
brittle with disuse ; and experience teaches 
us that it is often foimd to be in ftdl work- 
ing order when its very owner has laid it 
aside as useless. We know so much, and 
we know no more. The Hand which alone 
can set those wheels, and chains, and 
springs in active motion is the hand of 
God ; and under whatever circumstances 
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even the most untoward, the work would 
be for good did we but trust ourselves to 
His Almighty guidance. But with human 
precautions, or passions, or petulance, we 
interfere, untU the machinery beoomee 
entangled and goes wrong, and then we 
cry that Heaven is against us, and our 
burthen is greater than we can bear. How 
patiently He suffers that complaint ! How 
patiently sets His great compassion to un- 
ravel the tangle we have made, and brings 
light out of darkness in His own way and 
time, let those hearts who have felt His 
mercy, say 1 

But in the contemplation of the many I 
must not forget the one heart for which I 
desire to excite your interest, the heart of 
Ulick Ford, which suffered perhaps on that 
occasion of apparent gaiety, as much as it 
had ever been called upon to do. For 
though he had suspected that he cared 
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more for Petronel Fleming than befitted 
iiie difference in their ages; though a 
miserable fear had darted through his 
mind as he contemplated the proposals of 
William Bertram (such a fear as that with 
which one would glance upwards at an 
avalanche about to fall and crush him!), 
he had never realised imtil that moment 
that the deed was done ; his aflfections no 
longer in his own keeping, and that through 
rashness, or negligence, or folly, he had 
brought trouble on himself for the remainder 
of a life which he had hoped to pass in the 
exercise of no deeper feelings than such as 
were provoked by the variations of his 
professional career. 

And the biirden of this reflection was 
bitterer to l^irn than it would have been to 
most men ; it was a keener disappointment, 
for in its train came self-ridicule and self- 
contempt. It is not difl&cult to imagine 
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the feelings of a man who has spent the 
best part of his life in bringmg to perfec- 
tion an original idea — an idea which, per- 
fected, shall ensure him fortune— when he 
discovers a flaw somewhere which, in one 
moment, makes the patience of past years 
useless, and blights the hopes of a prosperous 
old age. 

He would feel very much as though 
everything for him were over — as though 
he never could attempt to battle with a 
difficulty again ; and that, since he was 
so unable to cope with the trials of this 
life, the best thing he could do would be to 
leave it. And it was some such thoughts 
as these which coursed each other through 
the mind of Ulick Ford as, with bitter 
shame, he acknowledged to himself that he 
had fallen in love with Petronel Fleming. 

To understand this it must be remembered 

what his previous life had been. From a boy 
he had possessed a thoughtful mind and a 
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strong, resolute spirit; and when CeciKa 
Halsted requited the earnest love which he 
had given her by infidelity, he vowed to 
himself, not orally indeed, but every time 
he set his fierce will to trample down his 
fiercer passions, that he would never again 
subject himself to be the plaything of a 
woman's fancy. He had wept for her, and 
ridiculed his tears ; thought of her, and de- 
spised himself for not being able to forget ; 
longed for her, and laughed at the weakness of 
his folly, until all this self-contempt and self- 
reproach had resolved itself into a hatred, not 
of the woman, but the cause. He was of too 
noble a nature to hate the creature he had 
loved ; but he grew, or thought he grew, to 
scorn the passion which thus led men cap- 
tive ; which had the power to render the 
strong weak, the wise foolish, and the pru- 
dent rash. He learned to look with pity 
on the friends whom he saw entangled in 
love's meshes, to wonder at their blindness. 
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Sigh for their fatuity, and silently prognosti- 
cate a quick repentance. Women thence- 
forth became, in his eyes, but a necessaiy 
part of the creation, against whom he prided 
himself on being perfectly impregnable. 
To him it signified little if their eyes were 
large or small, blue, black, or brown ; 
whether their complexions were fair or 
dark, their figures roimd or spare, their 
hair and teeth their own, or imported from 
Truefitt or Grabriel. He walked amongst 
them, a doctor, but not a man ; curing their 
melancholy and subduing their hysteria, but 
caring nothing if his patient were young or 
old, beautiful or repulsive ; the daughter of 
a duke in her seventeenth year, or aa Irish- 
woman dying of delirium tremens, whose 
speech was as ill-flavoured as her breath. 
And yet TJlick Ford had not turned into a 
misanthrope, nor lost the sense of heavenly 
compassion with which he had been bom. 
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as the impartiality of his conduct alone 
would testify. He was benevolent, and tender 
and patient to all, bearing with the weak 
because he was strong, and with the foolish 
because he knew himself to be wise ; never 
so angry or harsh in judgment as with his 
own conduct, and intolerant of nothing 
unless it were the passion called Love. 
And that he regarded as men may look on 
the dead beast whose fangs they have 
escaped ; as something that could never 
hurt himself again, but which, having left 
behind it fellows as wild and ferocious as 
itself, ready to destroy such as ventured in 
the forest whence he had providentially 
been liberated, was a danger against which 
to warn others. 

His feelings, at the time of Mrs. Fleming's 
death, have been recorded. For years he 
had been supplying her with money, sending 
it privately, as though it were her father's 
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But to her, whose heart had not yet 
spoken, or rather, to whom circumstances 
had not yet revealed the interpretation of 
its silent whispering, her cousin's manner 
conveyed no idea, but that his mind was 
relieved at the same time as her own ; and 
that they should be free to clasp each 
other's hands, without the shadow of that 
grim secret, which had haimted her, fall- 
ing between them, was sufficient for her 
present happiness ; and happiness was 
sufficient for her restoration to health. . 

It was well it was so, or her recovery 
might have been still further retarded. 
Could she have seen the workings of Dr. 
Ford's heart, as he stood looking out of 
the window unable to find words where- 
with to answer her, notwithstanding the 
assistance of a mighty determination to 
make his tongue obey the dictates of his 
will, and to crush the inclination he felt 
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rising within him, she would have been 
frightened by the power of the machinery 
which her simple inquiry had set in motion. 
Let no one imagine there is such a 
thing as getting out of the habit of loving ; 
or lay aside all fears of tempest, because, 
for a given period, the waters have been 
calm. The dissection of a human heart is 
too delicate an operation for human hands, 
and only those attempt it who '^rush in 
where angels fear to tread ;" but its 
wheels, and chams, and springs are not 
made of steel or iron to rust and become 
brittle with disuse ; and experience teaches 
us that it is often found to be in fiill work- 
ing order when its very owner has laid it 
aside as useless. We know so much, and 
we know no more. The Hand which alone 
can set those wheels, and chains, and 
springs in active motion is the hand of 
God ; and under whatever circumstances 
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his hopes of happiness upon a woman ; bah ! 
not a woman, upon a child — was a shock so 
terrible, a knowledge so humiliating, that, 
had he not been what he was, he could 
hardly have carried it oft' in the light 
manner that he did. For the insight which 
he had gained to his own weakness was not 
the only thing which disquieted his heart. 
Another fear had struck him ; a fear foiinded 
on the remembrance of the entreating 
accents in which Petronel had put that 
question to him ; of the languid look in her 
soft eyes ; the close pressure of her feverish 
hand ; the hot tears which feU upon his 
own. 

With agitated rapidity he threw his 
thoughts backward to the symptoms he 
had lately noted in her — the restless nights, 
the loss of appetite, the depressed spirits, 
and, like a flash of lightning blinding him, 
the suspicion crossed his mind that what he 
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had imagined was in honour of her prefer- 
ence for William Bertram might be for 
himself Good God ! could it be possible ? 
So yoimg, so innocent, so child-like — he 
could not trust himself to dwell upon a 
thought which seemed like blasphemy. 

Can any one imagine what he felt as he 
stood by her bed-room window, overwhelmed 
with the unpalatable truths his conscience 
forced upon him ; trying to find his voice, 
but choked with the mere effort ; battling 
with the strong tide of passion — all the 
stronger because so long repressed — which 
rose higher in him every moment, and com- 
pelled to the confession that the cause of 
it was his adopted daughter — the girl 
whom he had encouraged to look on him as 
on a father, the oflfepring of his dead love ! 

That fact alone seemed to interpose a 
mighty barrier between them, to call out 
against the mere idea as sacrilege. To 

16—2 
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have loved the mother, and then to love 
the daughter, it was a horrible, an unnatu- 
ral conception, and at the first start made 
Ulick Ford feel guilty as well as miserable. 
He stood there, burning with shame, sick 
with surprise, and trembling with prophetic 
knowledge of the wretchedness in store for 
him, (for at all costs he even then resolved 
the misery should fall on him alone), and 
then he returned to the bed, as Petronel her- 
self has described it, with a face " not only 
cheerfiil, but gay,'* and spoke such words 
as he considered best calculated to soothe 
her mind, and conceal his own discomfort. 

He conquered his inclinations for the 
sake of hers, and such a proceeding was 
but characteristic of the generous nature 
which I attempt, but find it so far beyond 
my powers, to describe. When he had 
alleviated her fears, he left her presence, 
never again, as he imagined, to find conso- 
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lation in it. For that he should ever take 
advantage of the suspicion her behaviour 
had aroused in him, was a notion the very 
furthest from his heart. 

Were he correct, it could be nothing but 
a sick girl's fancy, the consequence of see- 
ing no one but himself, and to be easily 
eradicated by the proper means, the means 
which he should put at once in motion. 
For self-conceit made no part of this man's 
composition. Humble, in his profession, 
he was not ; no one, the possessor of such 
talents, and with a right sense of the re- 
sponsibility incurred by them, could be so ; 
but with respect to his individual merits, 
to his personal appearance, and powers of 
making himself agreeable to the other sex, 
Ulick Ford was the most diffident of men. 
Even in his youthful days, he had attributed 
the blasting of his hopes more to his own 
deficiencies in the art of pleasiug, than to 
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his lady's fickle fancy ; and at the present 
time, he had no more belief that any woman 
with proper opportunities of choice, would 
select him from the rest of mankind, as the 
only one to whom she wished to vow 
allegiance, than he had that he was grow- 
ing yoimger instead of older with each 
passing day* He knew that he could pur- 
chase a wife if he desired to do so, and his 
friends' counsel on that score had been un- 
limited both as to quahty and to quantity ; 
but with all his indiflference to the sex, the 
name of marriage was a sacred name to 
TJlick Ford, and his chief fear lately had 
been lest Petronel, his charge and ward, 
should enter hurriedly into so solemn an 
engagement. Now he determined that the 
kindest action which in his capacity of 
guardian he could do, would be to afford 
her the opportunity of substituting a solid 
sensible affection for the wild intangible 
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chimera which he fancied floating in her 
childish brain. What he suflfered was of 
little consequence ; he was used to suffering, 
his nerves were hardened as his muscles, 
and if the wrench of detachment were all 
the stronger for that fact, he was a man, 
and could bear what other men had borne 
before him ; but for that soft girlish crea- 
ture, with scarcely a feeling or a thought 
matured, whom one could influence with a 
word, and who succumbed to a kind look, 
the case was very different. At any risk-— 
at all risks — ^her present ideas must be 
diverted from their channel, and no means 
coidd be more effectual than placing her in 
the way of receiving serious admiration. 
And then when she had been prevailed 
upon to return it— as she would, girls were 
so pliable, they did not know their own 
minds for ten minutes together — when all 
was over, and she had the protection of a 
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husband, he might return to the feelings 
with which he had first regarded her, might 
even learn to forget that the quiet existence 
of his sister Marcia and himself had ever 
been broken in upon by this bright, way- 
ward, incomprehensible mixture of smiles 
and tears. It was not probable, perhaps, 
but it certainly was possible, and he should 
consider it his duty, no less than for his 
benefit, to make it come to pass. Acting 
upon this determination. Dr. Ford sat down 
and wrote to his friend Bertram. He was 
aware that he had received the news of his 
intentions with regard to Petronel Fleming 
very coolly, on account of her extreme youth, 
as he had said and thought ; but he could 
deceive himself on this point no longer. K 
she were old enough to feel a penchant for 
himself, (and, humble as he was, he cotdd 
not help recurring, with a burning sense of 
mingled joy and misery, to the thought). 
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she was old enough to feel it for another ; 
and he had promised William Bertram that 
he should not be forestalled. 

In writing, therefore, to announce her 
convalescence, a few days after the inci- 
dents I have related, he told his Mend that 
having re-considered his proposals, the field 
was open to him, and he might commence 
his courtship of Miss Fleming when he 
chose, and as may be concluded, it was not 
long before the suitor shewed his face at 
Kockborough. Dr. Ford did not send this 
letter without consulting Sir Lionel Hal- 
sted. It was true that the old man had 
never taken any notice of Petronel, further 
than making an occasional enquiry after 
her well-doing ; but stUl he was her grand- 
father, and Ulick Ford always cherished 
the hope that he should one day see •* the 
child'' in her proper place at Frampton. 
On this occasion his desire appeared nearer 
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its fulfilment than it had ever been 
before, for Sir Lionel and Lady Halsted 
seemed quite interested in the prospects 
of their grandchild; asked innumerable 
questions concerning Mr. Bertram's family 
and fortune, and concluded by saying that 
when the affair was finally settled, they 
should be glad to see the bride-elect at 
Frampton. And as he thanked him, Dr. 
Ford reflected with a sigh, that he should 
probably be expected to make one of that 
congratulatory party, and become a witness 
to what it tore his heart only to think of. 
Still he wrote and sent that letter, and pre- 
pared with Spartan firmness to receive his 
friend as the acknowledged suitor of his 
ward, and to extend to him that hospitality 
which comes so readily when the heart 
guides the hand ; but is as hard to drag 
firom the depths of a jealous and uneasy 
mind, as to tear diamonds from theunyield- 
ing bowels of the earth. 
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Mr. Bertram arrived, all smiles, and 
glossy whiskers and white teeth; laden 
with bouquets and affectionate messages 
from Oxley, and prepared to carry on, at 
least, a fortnight's siege. But he did not 
seem to make much progress. Petronel, 
still weak and languid, and lying on the 
sofa, declared openly he bored her : asked 
Cousin Marcia why he could not sit down- 
stairs instead of in the drawing-room ; and 
finally beat a retreat to her own room, and 
refused to re-appear unless she might 
secure some part of the day to herself 
Dr. Ford reasoned with her; but she 
pouted, and said he was a tyrant, and a 
horrible domineering old guardian; and 
held his hand between her own, and looked 
up in his face whilst she was speaking, 
until he fairly ran away from her. 

And then, one afternoon ten days after 
his arrival, WiUiam Bertram followed Ulick 
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Ford into his study, and told him, with a 
blank face, that he had been betrayed by 
his deep feelings into speaking to Miss 
Fleming, and was afraid that he had in- 
jured his cause by doing so. 

" Spoken to her," said UHck Ford, un- 
able to comprehend so much imprudence. 
" Do you mean to say that you have pro- 
posed to Petronel ?" 

Mr. Bertram, very crestfallen and uncom- 
fortable-looking, was forced to acknowledge 
that he had done something of the sort. 

" Rather premature, was it not ? And 
what is ' the child's' answer T 

" She — I am really afraid Miss Fleming 
does not think I am in earnest — she laughed 
so at me/' 

Ulick Ford drew a long breath of relief. 
He would not marry her himself, — no! 
not for ten thousand 'worlds, — ^he would 
not do her such an injury, nor submit to 
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encounter the fairly-eaxned contempt of 
all sensible people ; but it would be harder 
(or he thought it would be harder) to give 
her to his intimate friend than to an utter 
stranger. Besides which, in the latter 
case, she would be left, just for a little 
time longer, to brighten the home in which 
she could not dwell for ever. 

" She laughed, did she ? That was very- 
rude of her ; but as I told you, Bertram, 
when we first spoke upon this subject, she 
is but a child, and was probably quite un- 
prepared for your announcement. I think 
you have been rather rash in introducing 
the subject so early. I had no idea that 
you intended doing so during your present 
visit to us.'' 

" I'm • sure T wish I hadn't," said Mr. 
Bertram, ruefully, "but I thought Miss 
Fleming quite understood my intentions." 

" Are you sure she does so now ?" 
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" I really cannot say. She treated the 
whole matter with so much frivolity that I 
dropped it as quickly as I could. It's 
rather awkward when a girl won't believe 
that you are serious, Ford !" 

"Yes! — I should think so. But what 
do you intend to do next ?'' 

" It's hard to know," replied the other^ 
pulling his long whiskers ; " but I think, 
if you would speak to her — " 

" I ? — I speak to Petronel about her in- 
civility T 

" Wei], not exactly that ; but if you 
could manage to put the case explicitly 
before her, to point out its advantages — ^if 
you think it has any, you know — and to 
tell her, in fact, how very much I am in 
earnest ; and that the happiness of my life 
is bound up in her answer, she might per- 
haps come to look upon the business alto- 
gether in a different light. For I am 
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exceedingly attached to her, Ford, and you 
know that she thinks so very much of all 
you say or advise." 

"Yes? — ^I am afraid you over-rate my 
influence with the child, but as far as re- 
peating to her what you have just told me, 
I have no objection to be the bearer of your 
message. Not to-day, perhaps, but when 
a favourable opportunity presents itself; 
and meanwhile, were I you, I should leave 
the matter entirely alone." 

" But you will not keep me in suspense, 
Ford r 

" Not longer than is necessary ; but as 
you know, my hands are very full of work 
just now, and I have little time to spend 
at home, or in the discussion of any topics 
unconnected with my business ; and the 
commission you entrust to me is too deli- 
cate a one to be undertaken hastily, or 
without previous thought." 
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" But you will not forget it ; and — I have 
your good wishes, Ford, I hope ?'' 

Dr. Ford's voice was rather husky, and 
he cleared his throat before he answered 
him. 

"Yes, certainly — ^that is to say, Ber- 
tram, I wish my ward to have the husband 
of her choice, and if you prove her choice, 
I shall wish to give her to no other man/' 

With which assurance Mr. Bertram was 
fain to be satisfied before he returned to 
his vicarage again. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE STORY OP PETRONEL. 

" rriHOSE first few .days of steady con- 
valescence were very charming 
days to me. It was so delightful to lie on 
the drawing-room sofa, doing nothing ; or 
at the most, lazily communing with 
Thackeray or Dickens — Cousin Marcia was 
properly scandalised, of course, at my 
having access to such Hterature, but Cousin 
Ulick had procured me several novels 
during my illness, and I could not be 
prevailed upon to part with them again. 
So there I used to lie, in the cool, shaded 
apartment, the windows of which were 
filled with stands of flowers, dreamily 

VOL. II. 17 
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sympathising with the trials of 'Philip/ 
or the loves of * David Copperfield ;' and 
often turning from them to remember, with 
a calm sigh of satisfaction, that Cousin 
UUck was not going to be married, and 
that I should remain his little Mend and 
companion for the rest of my days. The 
mere thought brought with it such a sense 
of happiness, that the grateful feeling 
it evoked was a prayer in itself ; and so 
thoroughly contented and peaceful was I 
at this jimctTire, that the worst fate I 
wished for even poor Cousin Marcia, was 
that Mr. Bertram, or somebody, would 
marry her, and take her away from Rock- 
borough, so that her brother and I might 
be left together and alone for evermore. 
My mind was as yet too weak to grasp 
more than one subject at a time, and the 
topic which engrossed it was the relief it 
had lately experienced. This reUef was 
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SO intense, that in the consciousness of it, 
I was contented to let all other matters be, 
and took no notice, either of Cousin Mar- 
cia's expressed impatience to see me going 
about the house like other people ; or the 
fact, that Cousin Ulick's visits were paid 
less often than before, and were generally 
hurried, and sometimes formal. 

'* It was sufficient for my happiness to 
lie there, and bless the knowledge that no 
one was about to interpose herself between 
him and his relations ; that we lived in the 
same house, and I could always see his 
kindly face at least once a day ; and that 
if ever he fell sick, or needed woman's care, 
he would receive it at my hands. And had 
I at that period been informed, that on 
this chance the joy of my whole long life 
depended, I should have accepted my des- 
tiny with eagerness, and never dreamt of 

thinking it a poor one. 

17—2 
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" But at the end of three or four days 
my pleasant reveries were rudely put to 
flight. I was lying, one morning, in that 
drowsy, lazy state I have described, when 
Cousin Marcia entered the room, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Bertram. At first I was 
annoyed, almost ashamed ; but trying to 
stand upon my feet, I failed, and was 
obliged to sink back into my old position. 

" * Don't move, Petronel,' exclaimed my 
cousin, 'though really I think it is high 
time you got upon your feet again. Here 
is Mr. Bertram, who has been kind enough 
to inquire after you — ^it will do you good 
to see a friend and have a little cheerful 
conversation, and so I shall leave you to 
amuse each other, whilst I look after my 
household concerns.' 

" She left us as she spoke ; and remem- 
bering the distaste I had conceived for 
Mr. Bertram during the Christmas holidays, 
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I am afraid I did not welcome him so cor- 
dially as gratitude for his interest in my 
recovery demanded ; but he expressed such 
pleasure in seeing me again, and brought 
so many kind messages from his mother 
and sisters, besides a splendid bouquet of 
flowers from the vicarage garden, that gra- 
dually I thawed towards him ; and derived 
both gratification and amusement from the 
tx)nversation which ensued between us. 
Mr. Bertram had always been considered a 
witty and facetious man, and I think he 
tried hard to make himself agreeable upon 
this occasion, for the morniDg passed most 
pleasantly away, and I was not even sorry 
to hear that he had agreed to pass a fort- 
night in Cousin Ulick's house. That was 
the first time that I saw him, however, and 
I felt very difiPerently about the matter 
after the lapse of a few days. When I 
found that the drawing-room, or the mom- 
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ing-room, or any apartment, in which I 
took up a position, he considered his head- 
quarters, and that Cousin Marcia en- 
couraged him in the idea, I grew rebellious. 
I had no rest from his society — could 
neither read nor write for the nuisance of 
his continual presence ; and thought it 
rather hard, that whilst \mder the plea of 
keeping house. Cousin Marcia shirked the 
entertainment of her guest, the trouble- 
some duty should devolve on me, and at a 
time when. I was least able to bear it. For 
after the riddles and the jokes had been 
exhausted, and all the news of Oxley told, 
I found that Mr. Bertram, for lack of fur- 
ther occupation, reverted to the behaviour 
which had offended me before, and drop- 
ping sensible conversation, took to personal 
compliments and deep drawn sighs instead. 
"I could not bear that he should sit 
opposite to me all the morning, with a 
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book in. his hand, but his eyes riveted 
upon my face, so that each time I raised 
my own I met a look, which, from him, I 
chose to interpret as an insult. I told him 
several times that it was disagreeable to 
me to be stared out of countenance in that 
way ; and I wished he would remove him- 
self and volume to another side of the 
apartment : but when I found that my ex- 
postulations had no eflfect, and that Mr. 
Bertram's conversation became so particular 
as to be offensive, I remained in my own 
room, and refused to go down stairs at all. 
Cousin Marcia told this to her brother, and 
he spoke to me about it. He came up, and 
in his own quiet, gentlemanly way, talked 
about the duties which we owed to society, 
and the necessity that as members of one 
large family, we should yield our individual 
wishes for the good of the community ; but 
I did not see how this had anything to do 
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with my slttiiig in the same room with Mr. 
Bertram, and I told him so. 

" * You offend him by a studied avoid- 
ance/ replied Cousin Ulick, * and you must 
remember that he is one of my oldest 
friends.' 

"'And well he may be/ I exclaimed^ 
pertly, * considering his whiskers are quite 

"I thought that Cousin Ulick looked 
amaoyed at this remark. 

" * He is younger than I am, chUd/ he 
answered. 

" ' Is he ? I don't believe it ; I daresay 
he tries to make himself out younger than 
he is/ and then, catching the fidntest 
glimmer of a smUe about my guardian's 
mouth, I continued, 'It's true, Cousin 
Ulick ; he has got white hairs in his whis- 
kers, for I saw them yesterday, and crows'- 
feet about his eyes.' 
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** * How closely you m\ist have been 
exajniniBg him, Petronel !' 

« ' He gives me so many opportunities/ 
I answered, pouting ; * it's enough to make 
any one sick of a man to see him sticking 
in the same place with the same face, day 
after day/ 

" * I think it is rather unreasonable of 
you to expect him to change his face so 
often,' said Cousin Ulick, with grave 
amusement, and then we both laughed at 
the absurdity of the idea. 

" ^ But you will be a reasonable child, 
and sit down in the drawing-room, like 
other people,* he resumed ; * you excite re- 
mark by absenting yourself, you know, and 
I am sure you are not envious of doing 
that/ 

" * When is your friend going away V I 
persisted ; * I'm so tired of him, he has 
been here more than a week already/ 
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" * My dear, if you weary of your fiiends 
in a week, what will you do when you get 
a husband, and have to sit opposite the 
same face, year after year V 

" * I shall never have one,' I answered, 
quickly, ^ and if I do he will be very dif- 
ferent from Mr. Bertram/ 

" ' How different, Petronel ? he might be 
worse, surely V 

" ' Well, in the first place, he will never 
bother me to do things I don't like,' I said 
coaxingly, as I wound my arms about him ; 
' to sit in drawing-rooms, for instance, and 
talk to old friends with grey whiskers, and 
all that sort of fuss ; and in the second — * 

" But how my husband would act in the 
second place. Cousin TJlick never learnt^ for 
rising hastily, he told me with a nod and 
cheerful look that he knew I was going to 
be a good girl, and do exactly as I was 
told, and left me to myself. 
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*' What I did do, was to gather up my 
work and books, and descend to my old 
quarters, for I never thought of disregard- 
ing his advice, far less disobeying his com- 
mands, and was rewarded for my obedi- 
ence by finding that Mr. Bertram had 
actually gone out for a walk. The reUef, 
however, was but temporary; in a few 
hours he retimied, delighted to find me 
once more ready to be bored ; and for seve- 
ral days the nuisance continued in full 
force. At last one afternoon, we had a 
little kind of quarrel over it, which threat- 
ened to. turn out more seriously than 
eventually it did. I felt as well now as 
ever, but was still restricted to carriage- 
exercise, and therefore unable to pass any 
time out of doors, excepting the hours 
when I drove with Cousin Marcia ; and on 
this particular occasion she had gone out 
visiting. 
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" It was intensely hot, wHcli made me 
feel more languid than usnal, and I had 
just arrived at the most interesting part 
of my novel, so that I was only anxious 
to be left alone to read in peace. But 
Mr. Bertram had come straight up stairs 
after luncheon, and there was no such thing 
as ■ peace whilst he was fidgeting about 
the room. Lounging in my arm-chair, I 
could hear the crackling of the Times, as 
every second, he lowered its sheet to look 
at my figure, which action made me so 
impatient, that with my book held so as to 
conceal my features, I set my teeth each 
time I heard it, and tapped my foot upon 
the carpet. 

" * Are you not comfortable V he in- 
quired, after a little while ; * let me get 
you a footstool !' and he brought one as he 
spoke. 
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" * I don^t want it/ I said rudely, as I 
kicked it to one side. 

" * Would you like to lie down upon the 
sofa V 

" ' No, thank you T 

" ' Can I fetch you anything V 

"'Nothing — ^I only want to finish my 
book.' 

«' Is it so very interesting ?' he demanded 
as he threw down the newspaper and ad- 
vanced to my side. 

" I was angry then. Why could he not 
leave me in peace and quietness ? It was 
too annoying to be always interrupted thus, 
and with a school-girl's impetuosity I forgot 
to be civil. 

" ' No ! — ^not at all, when you sit in the 
next chair to me,' I exclaimed, jumping up 
from my own, and taking possession of the 
sofa. * Really, Mr. Bertram, I wish you 
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would attend to your newspaper ; there is 
nothing in my book that could possibly in- 
terest you/ 

" * How can you be so sure of that V he 
answered, in no way disconcerted by my 
address, (and indeed on retrospection I can- 
not remember that with all my incivility, I 
ever had the power to put him out of 
countenance, which fact only made me 
dislike him the more.) * Do you think I 
am so old that I must needs have forgotten 
aU about lovers and love-making, Petronel V 

" ^ I don't know, I'm sure,* I said bluntly, 
* I have never thought about it. It has got 
nothing to do with the story I am reading/ 

" * Has it not ? It must be a funny sort 
of novel then. But it wiU have something 
to do with your own future, I suppose V 
But to this remark I did not deign to make 
any answer. 

" ' Do you never think of the time when 
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you will be married and have a house of 
your own V he continued. 

" * I don't want a house of my own. I do 
wish you'd go out walking, Mr. Bertram !' 

" ' All in good time, Mademoiselle ! So 
you never mean to give up the title of Miss 
Fleming, but intend to remain an old maid, 
like— like ^' 

"'like Cousin Marcia?— I'U teU her 
that you said so.' 

. " * No — no ! — pray do not ; by no man- 
ner of means. Miss Ford was the person 
furthest from my thoughts. I should never 
think of connecting her with the title which 
I used. She will, doubtless, some day 
marry, herself —and — ' 

" ' Whjf don't you marry her ?' I de- 
manded, more with the idea of stopping 
his tongue, than asking an impertinent 
question. But Mr. Bertram seemed to 
take my nonsense quite in earnest. 
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" ' Because my heart is not my own to 
give away!' he said as he again pursued 
me to the sofa ; * because somebody very 
different from Miss Ford, stole it from me a 
long time ago ; and I shall never feel any 
happiness till I receive hers in return,' 

"But at this idea, which appeared to 
me most ludicrous, I burst out laugh- 
ing. 

" * Why do you laugh ?' he said quickly. 
* What have I said iiiat seems ridiculous in 
your eyes V 

" ' Only to fancy you exchanging hearts 
with anybody — swapping, as we used to 
call it at school. I hope youll make a good 
" swap/' Mr. Bertram, I'm sure.' 

" ^ There is no doubt of it, if ^I can but 
succeed in my desires,' he continued, as 
earnestly as though I had not been making 
fun of him ; ^ for though it is a very young 
heart, Petronel, and sometimes a very care- 
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less heart, it is the most valuable one that 
I have ever met with/ 

" ^ Indeed ! Well, I hope it has got as 
good a body attached to it, because the 
idea of a heart hopping about the vicarage 
by itself, is so very absurd. How shall you 
dress your heart when you get it, Mr. Ber- 
tram ? Stuffed and roasted, as we used to 
have them at Antwerp ? — ^horrid things !^ 

" * The heart I aUude to can scarcely be 

more beautiful than the body it is clothed 

in,^ rephed Mr. Bertram, edging closer to 

me ; ^ and I want to see them both in the 

vicarage at Oxley. Will they come, Pe- 

tronel ? Will you give up your plan of 

being an old maid, for the ,sake of making 

me the happiest man in England V 

" * Me ! Mr. Bertram ? — Have you been 

speaking about me all this time ?' I said, in 

amazement. 

** I could not misunderstand his meaning, 

VOL. IT. 18 
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and I knew that it was a serious moment, 
and I ought not to laugh ; but somehow, 
the remembrance of the ^ heart/ and the 
* hopping/ and the way in which it was 
to be roasted, so overpowered my prudence, 
that from a nervous giggle, I degenerated 
into a peal of laughter, which entirely dis- 
composed and much offended Mr. Ber- 
tram. 

" ^ If the most important subject I have 
ever broached to you is to be turned into 
ridicule,^ he commenced — and I saw that 
he had grown very red and uneasy-looking, 
— * it is indeed time that I ^ 

" * Oh I pray forgive me,' I exclaimed, 
fearful of exciting Cousin Ulick's anger if 
he should hear of the incivUity with which 
I had treated his * oldest friend/ ' Do for- 
give me, Mr. Bertram. I wasn't thinking, 

I ' And here, pull down my lips as I 

would, those wretched muscles gained the 
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mastery over me again, and off I went into 
a second and worse attack of hilarity. 

" * Is there anything so extraordinary in 
what I said V demanded Mr. Bertram, as he 
rose from the sofa and commenced to pace 
the room. 

" * No !— ohno !' I answered, still shaking 
with the mirth I vainly strove to suppress ; 

* only — at the vicarage, you know ; — me — 
you cannot be in earnest — you must have 
said it all in ftin.' 

" ' I am in earnest,' he answered angrily, 

* and any one but a child would have seen 
it long ago. When I endeavoured to make 
known my wishes to you at Christmas — ^ 

" * Oh ! please don't,' I uttered faintly, 
as I experienced the same dreadful, irre- 
sistible feeling of mirth creeping over me 
again. I was in a giggling mood, and had 
he remained there tiU sunset, exerting his 
finest eloquence in my behalf, should only 

18—2 
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have tittered more at every outburst. I felt 
my only chance of safety lay in flight. 

" ' Let me pass/ I pleaded, as he at- 
tempted to bar my egress. * I want to go 
to my own room. I know that IVe been 
very rude, but you can have no idea what 
awful nonsense youVe been talking.' 

" * Awful nonsense !' he reiterated. * Is 
it impossible to make you understand, that 
when I offer you my hand and heart, I in- 
cur the most serious responsibility that a 
man ' 

" * Oh, pray don't begin it all over again'/ 
I exclaimed, as I darted past him. ' I as- 
sure you I don't believe a word that you 
say ; and no more will you when youVe 
had time to think about it.' And with that 
T escaped to my own room. All my stupid 
mclinations to laugh had vanished by that 
time, and I only felt very seriously annoyed. 
I was not such a child as my admirer had 
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called me. I understood perfectly well that 
he desired to make me his wife ; but the 
idea of becoming * Mrs. William Bertram/ 
and settling down in the vicarage at Oxley. 
with a grey-whiskered husband, and all the 
Bertrams for my brothers and sisters, was 
in my girlish judgment so far-fetched, and 
ridiculous, that I looked upon the proposal 
as an aflBront rather than a compliment. 

" The idea — so I said to myself — the idea 
of such an old fellow daring to ask a girl 
of my age to go and live in a dull place like 
Oxley, and never see anyone but himself 
all the rest of her life ! (I had evidently 
forgotten, or overlooked, my own private 
remonstrance on Cousin Ulick's disparage- 
ment of a similar proceeding.) As if I 
should be contented to make that dark, 
old-fashioned vicarage my home, and never 
meet my cousins, perhaps, except once in 
three months, and go about all day in a sun- 
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bonnet feeding chickens or picking slugs 
out of the cabbages. A pleasant prospect, 
truly 1 A nice compliment to pay a girl to 
ask her to give up everything she cared for 
to go and keep house for a man three times 
her age ! What could Mr. Bertram have 
seen in me to make him imagine I should 
accede to such a proposal on his part? 
With what excellent taste he must credit 
me I So I pondered, until, beneath the 
influence of distempered imagination, what 
had been intended for an honour degene- 
rated to an insult, and I felt incUned to 
cry at the prospect of meeting and convers- 
ing with Mr. Bertram again. Still, I knew 

it must be done, for we had a dinner-party 

.t 

that evening, and Cousin Marcia had de- 
cided that, for the first time, I should dine 
at table. I suppose she found it inconve- 
nient to have the ordering of two sets of 
meals so often on her hands ; besides, it 
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was my guardian's wish that I should 
always be in the drawing-room after dinner; 
and the continual astonishment which was 
expressed by strangers concerning my age, 
may have opened her eyes to the fact that 
I was growing too tall and womanly in 
appearance for the childish position which I 
held. Any way, I was destined to make 
one of the guests that evening ; and, as some 
hours later Jane dressed me for the grand 
occasion, I congratulated myself on the &ct 
that, in the presence of company, it would 
be impossible for Mr. Bertram to remind 
me or acquaint Cousin Ulick with what had 
passed between us. For that my guardian 
should hear of all the silly things his friend 
had said, and the rude manner in which I 
had received them, was the last circum- 
stance which I desired. I knew how much 
my Cousin Ulick valued Mr. Bertram's friend- 
ship ; how much he wished that I should 
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always act and speak like a young gentle- 
woman ; and I could not conceive lis look- 
ing graver than he would do at the know- 
ledge of my late behavioiu:. This belief 
made me feel very hot and uncomfortable ; 
and, as soon as I was dressed, I hastened 
down below, anxious, if possible, to meet 
my tormentor before the rest of the com- 
pany assembled, and beg him, as he desired 
my good will, not to disclose to any one, by 
word or look, that any subject more than 
ordinary had been broached between us. 
But Mr. Bertram was not in the drawing- 
room, nor, to my surprise, did he appear. 
The visitors, some ten or twelve in number, 
duly arrived, and made the usual exclama- 
tions of astonishment at my rapid growtib 
and development ; still, the one I looked 
for did not come, and in a short time I 
foimd myself being taken in to dinner by 
Mr. Austin himself — (as I accepted his arm 
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i?vhat a wonderful stride in the march of 
civilization I seemed to have made 1) — with- 
out either of my cousins having mentioned 
the name of their guest, or expressed any 
concem.at his absence. 

" * Mr. Bertram is not here/ I remarked, 
in af low voice, as we seated ourselves at 
table. 

" * No,^ replied my companion, with the 
utmost indifference : ^ late, perhaps. What 
a splendid rose you are wearing. Miss- 
Fleming !* 

" ' Mr. Bertram has returned to Oxley,' 
said Cousin Marcia, in her most frigid 
tones. 

" I looked up in amazement, not having 
imagined I spoke loud enough to be over- 
heard ; but, catching the expression of her 
features, which was one of cold annoyance,. 
I beUeved at once that she must have 
guessed, or been told, the reason of her 
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friend's departure, and dropped my eyes 
upon my plate in direst confusion- I did 
not care for Cousin Marcia's displeasure, far 
from it ; but what she knew, her brother, 
too, must know; and that he would be 
angry at this sudden rupture of a pleasant 
visit, and blame my conduct as its dtose, 
was a hard thought to bear. What, theoa, 
was my reUef, as the entertaimnent pro- 
ceeded, to see no trace of such a feeling in 
my guardian's coimtenance; on the con- 
trary, I almost fancied he was gayer and 
more blithe than usual, and I certainly 
was not mistaken in imagining that, on 
more than one occasion, as he caught my 
timid, inquiring glance directed to his own, 
he smiled and nodded to me. I turned, in 
mystified astonishment, from his cheerM 
face to Cousin Marcia's sour, gloomy looks, 
wondering what had caused them ; and, if 
it were my conduct, why her brother did 
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not share in her displeasure. That Mr. 
Bertram had left Rockborough and she was 
vexed at his departure, there was no doubt ; 
but the question remained whether she 
knew what share I had had in his decision, 
and if she had communicated the same to 
Cousin TJlick. 

" The fear that I might be receiving his 
kind looks and words without the right to 
take them, made me chary of turning my 
eyes in his direction, but every time I did 
so, I found his fixed upon my person as 
though he were trying to familiarise himself 
with such a novelty as seeing me seated at 
the dinner-table. The tedious meal was 
concluded at last, however (Cousin Marcia's 
dinner-parties were always slow, heavy 
affairs, of which the least objectionable por- 
tion was spent over the table-cloth), and 
in the comparative privacy which followed, 
I thought she might have condescended to 
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aflford me some explanation of her altered 
manner. But none came. She noticed and 
spoke to every lady in the drawing-room 
except myself, and even left her usually 
authoritatively - expressed desire that I 
should play the piano to be conveyed to 
me by her brother. Throughout the even- 
ing it was the same : Cousin Ulick con- 
tinued as cheerful, and Cousin Marcia as 
frigid as before ; and the probable cause of 
Mr. Bertram's unexpected departure was 
not once reverted to by either of them. 



CHAPTEK X. 

THE STORY OF PETRONEL — CONTINUED. 

^* TjIOR the next few days it was much 
the same thing. I did not like to 
allude to Mr. Bertram, and my guardian 
and his sister seemed equally to avoid the 
subject. It was a sealed book between us ; 
and the fact of its beiQg so was sufficient 
to prove that they knew more about the 
reason of his departure than they chose 
to acknowledge. Added to which, the 
change in Cousin Marcia^s manner was 
unmistakable. The geniality with which 
she had lately treated" me all disappeared ; 
and although she no longer dared to scold 
me, as in the first days of our acquaintance- 
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ship, her words and actions were so formal 
as to have made a bolder spirit even than 
mine feel vastly uncomfortable. 

" I attributed this alteration to the 
fact that Mr. Bertram must have told tales 
of me, and I thought it horribly mean of 
my admirer, and owed the poor man a 
double grudge for having complained in 
that underhand manner, and made Cousin 
Marcia irate by a detail of the incivility 
with which his addresses had been received. 
It never struck me that her anger had been 
provoked by reason of my refusal of them ; 
for what object had she, as far as I knew, 
for wishing to see me married and got rid 
of? On the contrary, I fancied that the 
idea of my entering into|[such an engage- 
ment would have been ridiculed by her 
with the greatest scorn ; that she would 
have declared it to be utterly nonsensical, 
and myself a child who hardly [knew her 
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right hand from her left, and more fit to 
go back to the nursery than to enter 
upon married life. She generally spoke of, 
and treated me in that way. I could never 
have guessed that she would be glad to 
see me united to a man more than twice 
my own age. So that I imagined she was 
only brooding over my want of politeness ; 
and ignorant of what Mr. Bertram might 
have reported of me, was impatient for the 
moment of explanation, which I was too 
Uttle familiar with my cousin to be cou- 
rageous enough to hasten. For Cousin 
Marcia, fenced in by what she considered a 
dignified reserve, was a very formidable 
person to lay siege to. Hopes and hints 
and timid advances had no efiect upon her, 
she simply let them pass unnoticed; and 
there was no breaking through the barrier 
of her ill-temper but by direct assault, 
which, in this case, would naturally have 
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been succeeded by an explanation most 
embarrassing to myself. For, notwith- 
standing my opinion of Mr. Bertram's 
aspirations, and my determination that 
nothing could ever induce me to regard 
them otherwise than in the light of an 
aflfront to my good taste, I was very much 
ashamed of my part in the transaction and 
anxious to forget it as speedily as possible. 
At last my cousin's manner made me angry. 
Why could she not speak out, I said to 
myself, and have it over ; and I rebelled 
against being obliged to sit in the carriage 
with her and not have a word addressed td 
me from the time we went out to the time 
we came in ; and naturally the change in 
my tone increased the asperity of hers. 

" ' The carriage is ordered for four 
o'clock,' she said, one day, in the coldest of 
voices, as we rose from the luncheon-table ; 
and I returned no answer to the remark. 
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" ' Petronel ! did you hear what I said 
to you ? The carriage is ordered for four 
o'clock/ 

" * Very well, Cousin Marcia !' 

" * You will be punctual, if you please !' 

" * I am not going out/ 

" * May I inquire the reason V with mock 
poHteness. 

" ' Because I don't wish to do so !' 

" ^ Oh 1 indeed ! I must beg your pardon 
for having put the question ; I forgot you 
are grown up, and at an age to fonn your 
own opinions. But perhaps you do not 
expect me to remain at home to entertain 
you/ 

" ^ Most decidedly not ! and if the farce 
is concluded, Cousin Marcia, I will go up 
stiairs/ 

" And upstairs I flew, not to dissolve in 
passionate tears, as was my wont in 
younger days, but to speculate with a 
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flushed cheek if the time would ever come 
when I and that woman would dwell in 
the same house in peace. The prospect 
was more than improbable. There seemed 
to be something so vastly antagonistic in 
our natures, that we could not come 
together without clashing ; and I was too 
inexperienced to discover that the reason 
which thus prevented our amalgamation 
was, that we were swayed by feehngs, not 
opposite, but too much alike ; by feelings, 
which though in her, matured and hardened, 
and in me incipient, yet recognised each 
other^s rivalry and refused to bide together : 
by affection, and by jealousy of the same 
object. 

"Yet though unrecognised, and imac- 
countable, they gave me pain, and, left 
alone, I was not happy. 

" Cousin Marcia, with all her spiteful- 
ness, was too nearly related to her brother. 
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to permit a quarrel with her to aflford me 
pleasure. I wandered about the house, 
blaming my own impetuosity, and wishing 
she would return to make it up again ; and ' 
by-and-bye hearing the carriage wheels, 
himg over the banisters, prepared to wel- 
come her in such a manner, that she should 
see my naughty spirit had evaporated. 

" But it was not Cousin Marcia, it was 
Cousin Ulick. He came in hastily, making 
straight as usual for his consulting-room ; 
but as he caught sight of me, he looked up 
and nodded, and asked if his sister were at 
home. 

" ^ No ! she went out more than an hour 
ago.' 

" * And why did you not go with her, 
Petronel V 

"I shrugged my shoulders saucily. 
Under the influence of his words, so dif- 
ferent from hers, so interested in aU I did 
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or said, the naughty spirit was taking the 
advantage to come back again. 

'* ' / don't know ! It is pleasanter at 

homa' 

" ' What, all by yourself?' 

'''Yes, all by myself. SoKtude is pre- 
ferable to some people s company/ 

" I laughed as I said this ; but Cousin 
Ulick's face did not respond to mine ; on 
the contrary, it grew graver. 

" ' Wait a minute,' he replied, ' I have 
a note to write, and then I will join you in 
the drawing-room. I want to speak to 
you, Petronel !' 

"At this,, my jaw fell, and my heart 
began to beat very fast. I was sure I had 
got myself into a regular scrape. Without 
doubt my guardian had noticed my be- 
haviour, and been making up his mind to 
speak to me for some days past, and I had 
just afforded him the opportunity he 
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coveted. Oh ! why had I been so silly aa 
to lean over the banisters in that absurd, 
manner ? It was a stupid unladylike trick. 
I never, never would do it again! Yet, 
when Cousin Ulick came to me, it was 
with no face of grave displeasure. I had 
rushed to the flower-stands as soon as I 
heard his foot upon the stairs, and was 
still standing there, with my back towards 
the door, when he entered, and placed his 
hands upon my shoulders. 

" ' What is the use of my buying a 
carriage, if you won't drive in it ?' he said, 
gently. 

" This question, which seemed to allow 
that I was foremost in his thoughts, which 
reminded me of all his generosity and kind- 
ness, melted me at once, and turning to- 
wards him, I repUed : 

" ' Oh, Cousin UUck ! I am very sorry, I 
know it seems ungrateful of me ; but 
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Cousin Marcia is so — so very disagreeable 
to me just at present, that it is no pleasure 
at all to drive with her/ 

" ' Just at present^ he repeated, * and 
what can have happened, just at present, 
to make her disagreeable V 

" He had drawn me from the window, 
and we were seated on the sofa, side by 
side. I was about to answer to his last 
question that I did ^ not know ;' but the 
remembrance that I did know, stopped the 
prevarication, and the blush, over which I 
had no control, must have been patent to 
him. 

" ' So you won't tell me, Petronel V 

" ' Oh, yes I I would — I would, indeed,' 
I stammered, ^ if there were any necessity 
for it ; but, Cousin Ulick, what she knows 
of course you know — and — and, I dare- 
say I was very rude, but I hate all that 
sort of thing, and I don't see why 
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Cousin Maxcia should be angry if you are 
not' 

'^ * My dear child, you are talking the 
most dreadful nonsense that was ever 
heard.' 

" ' I know I am. I always talk nonsense 
when I am with you, because you are so 
awfully good and clever.' 

" ' That's a fearful penalty to pay for my 
extreme goodness and sense, isn't it ? But 
joking apart, Petronel, I suppose you mean 
that you think your Cousin Marcia is dis- 
pleased with you on account of your answer 
to Mr. Bertram ?' 

" ' Oh ! don% Cousin Ulick, pray don't 1' 
I said, imploringly. ' It can't do any good, 
you know, and the man must be stark 
staring mad, so the sooner we forget all 
about it the better.' 

" * I am sorry if I shall be the means of 
causing you any distress,' he repHed, in 
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the cburteous tone which .it was character- 
istic of him to use alike to peer and pea- 
sant. * But you know that Mr. Bertram is 
one of my oldest friende— ' 

" ' YouVe told me that before/ I inter- 
posed, impatiently. 

" * And when he left he confided to me 
much of what had passed between you, 
and — * 

" ' How dared he ? The nasty tell-tale !' 
I exclaimed, with burning cheeks. *I 
always hated him, and I wish I had told 
him so/ 

"*And — requested that I would speak 
to you upon the subject when he was gone/ 
continued Cousin Ulick, who had waited 
most patiently to finish his sentence, until 
my interruption was concluded. 

" * Well, then, it's no use,* I said, 
determinately, *so let us talk of some- 
thing else/ 
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" ' No, Petronel ! I cannot allow that ; I 
made a promise, and I must fulfil it, and so 
with whatever feelings you may regard my 
words, I beg you will be so good as to 
listen quietly to them. I stand in the 
position of your guardian, and it is my 
positive duty to speak to you upon this 
subject/ 

" ♦ Then put your arm round me, and let 
US be comfortable/ 

" * No, not yet ! I think it will be 
better not ; you will listen more attentively 
if you do nothing else/ 

" I settled myself in my seat, with a 
shrug of disapprobation, and Cousin XJlick 
continued : 

" * Mr. Bertram, I understaiid, made you 
an offer of marriage/ 

'' ' No, he didn't ! He talked a lot of 
nonsense about my going to live in the 
vicarage of Oxley — as if I would, with an 
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old fellow like that — and about giving him 
my heart — such stuff — ^and I laughed, (how 
could I help it ?) and he was angry, the old 
stupid r 

" * Never mind all that. Whatever he 
said, you understood that he intended to 
ask you to be his wife. Did you not V 

" * Yes ! I suppose he meant that.' 

" * You are very yoimg to have had such 
an offer made you, Petronel ; but you are 
much too old to have ridiculed it : it was 
unwomanly, unfeeling/ 

" * Well, I shouldn't if it had been any- 
body else, but — ' 

" * Are not Mr. Bertram's feelings of as 
much consequence as those of younger 
men ? Do you think they cannot be 
woimded because he is what you term 
old? I daresay he would give much at 
this moment to be able to carry off his 
disappointment with the Hghtness of a 
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younger spirit. You glory too much in 
your youth, child, if you think it gives you 
license recklessly to make hearts sad.' 

" * You speak so seriously about it/ I 
said, hanging my head. 

" ^ Perhaps I do ! — too seriously, perhaps 
— I hope I may. But seeing that in your 
thoughtlessness you do not seem to be 
aware of the value of the advantages 
which have been offered you, it is but 
right that I should point them out. And, 
first and foremost^ Petronel (and having 
known Bertram since he was a boy, I say 
this from my heart), I believe that he is a 
man well calculated to make any woman 
happy.' 

" * Cousin TJlick ! how cmi you V 

" He could not help smiling at my stu- 
pidity, but he immediately resumed his 
subject. 

*^af I did not believe that, Petronel— 
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firmly and honestly believe it — I would not 
say another word in his behalf. But he is 
kind and amiable/ 

" * He's an awful bore/ I put in, sotto 
voce. 

*' * And what is of far more consequence, 
he is a good man : a good son, and a good 
brother ; therefore certain to make a good 
husband ; and he has the means to keep 
you in the position in which you have been 
bom/ 

" ^ But what is all this to me, if I don't 
care for him ? I said. 

" * Have you ever seriously considered 
whether you might not be able to bring 
yourself to care for him, my dear? As 
yet you have only seen the light company 
side of his character ; but there are ster- 
ling qualities hid behind all that fun and 
jesting. No one wishes you to make a 
hasty decision in the matter, but there are 
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several reasons, Petronel, why you should 
not throw aside such an offer with im- 
punity. It is possible that you may not 
always have a home in this house, in which 
case — * 

" * You are not going to marry anyone V 
I exclaimed, hastily, as I turned and 
grasped his arm. *0h! Cousin Ulick ! 
you said the other day it was untrue/ 

"The mere renewal of the idea had 
thrown me into such trepidation that I 
trembled with eagerness and fear ; and I 
don't think Cousin Ulick was much better, 
for I saw the light fade away from his 
face as though one had removed a candle 
from behind a transparency, leaving it 
dull and grey, and looking ten years 
older. 

" ^ No ! no ! Whatever put such a no- 
tion in your head ? there is no chance of 
it.' And with that my guardian drew forth 
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his handkerdbief, and passed it Imrriedjtjr 
across his brow. 

" * I thought that was what you meant/ 
I answered, falling back in m j old position 

with a sigh of relief. 

" ' Nothing of the kind, PetroneL I was 
only alluding to the chance of my dying, 
and leaving you again without a protector/ 

" ' Dying f I uttered blankly. The pos- 
sibility of my strong, stalwart cousin's 
death, had never presented itself to me 
before ; and the idea struck me with hor- 
ror. Were he to die, what would become 
of me ? What pleasure could this life ever 
hold for me again ? I could not contem- ' 
plate it ; the visionary prospect sent the 
tears rushing to my eyes. 

" ^ My dear child, do you think I am 
immortal ? I am an older man than Mr. 
Bertram, remember, Petronel ; and in the 
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pursuit of my profession, subjected to 
greater risks. I have my sister to provide 
for, and should not be able to leave you 
more than a mere competency, and I often 
wonder what would become of you were 
my life suddenly cut short/ 

" * I should die too ! ' I murmured, 
hoarsely. 

" He did not answer me, but stroked the 
hand which I had laid in his, softly up and 
down. 

" * It would be a great comfort for me in 
that case to feel that you were provided 
for : that you were safe under the protec- 
tion of one who would not permit you to 
feel either the reverses of fortune or the 
loss of friends. And even without that 
contingency, Petronel, even supposing that 
things go on as they are now, still, for a 
woman, there is no affection like the affec- 
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tion of a husband, and no home like a 
home of her own/ 

** He delivered this so earnestly : so 
much as though he wished me to believe 
him ; and I had so seldom heard my Cousin 
Ulick speak to me on other than ordinary 
topics, that a fearful thought flashed 
through my mind : the thought that he 
desired to get rid of me ! In an instant I 
recalled the years which I had spent there : 
the trouble I had given from the first, — 
which had compelled him to banish me to 
Antwerp — and now that I had returned, 
come back of an age to receive oflFers of 
marriage and reject them, I was no better 
than before; I was still rebellious, — not 
against him, it is true, but with his sister 
— ^and upset the quiet of the household by 
continued jars and worry. In an instant 
I had pictured to myself the peaceful life 
which probably he led before he saw me ; 
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the days that passed without bickering : 
the evenings, when he could return to his 
dinner without the dread of hearing of 
fresh strife, and I realised how dififerent 
this life must be, and that I was the un- 
happy cause of the great change. He was 
annoyed and uncomfortable ; my presence 
turned his home into a purgatory; his 
sister and I could not agree together, there- 
fore one of us must go : — and that one was * 
myself. And in what way could I more 
fitly take my departure than into the will- 
ing arms of Mr. Bertram ? Like a flash 
of lightning I had summed up this misery 
for myself, and the burden of it burst forth 
from my lips. 

" * Oh ! Cousin Ulick ! I see it all now. 
I make this house wretched to you ; and 
you want to get rid of me !' 

" I sprung from my position, and stood 
before him, with clasped hands and a look 
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of unutterable woe. But my words had 
taken him entu-ely by surprise. 

" * Get rid of you !' he exclaimed. * Get 
rid of yoUy child ! You don't know what 
you are saying : I would keep you here all 
my life if I could.' 

'^ He put his hand before his eyes as he 
spoke, and I threw myself on my knees 
beside him. 

" ' Would you ? would you really ? 
Cousin Ulick, are you in earnest ? Oh, let 
me stay, then ! why should I not stay ? I 
will be good, indeed I will ; I will try to 
be patient with Cousin Marcia, if you will 
only promise never to send me away from 
you. Oh, I am so glad — I am so thankful ; 
I thought you were going to ask me to 
marry that horrid man, and I could not 
marry him. I don't want to marry any- 
one ; I only wish to Uve all my life with 
you.' 
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"I had thrown my arms impetuously 
about him as I spoke, and I had taken his 
dear hands prisoner, and held them fast in 
mine. And yet he did not look as though 
I made him happy. His eyes expressed 
more anxiety to have the business over than 
anything else. 

" ^ Do I worry you, Cousin Ulick ? Am 
I saying anything I ought not to say ? Is 
there any reason why I should not stay 
beside you all my life V 

" ^ You don t know what you ask,' he 
said, in a low voice. ^ You are too yoimg 
to decide on such a subject. You wUl see 
others ; you will marry.' 

" * Never !' I replied, decidedly ; ^ never, 
unless you say that you are tired of me, and 
wish me to go away. But you won't do 
that, will you?; And if Cousin Marcia 
marries (she may yet, you know, Cousin 
Ulick ; old women sometimes do), or if she 
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why I will be your hoosekeeper, and 
your nursey and your everything, until we 
both die too, shan't I ? Promise, do, and 
I'll promise also, and then it'll be a bargain 
between us for evermore !' 

" * My child, you don't know what you 
wish to imdertake. Such a promise as you 
would extort from me should be given no- 
where but at the altar.' 

" These words were uttered in a melan- 
choly, despondent tone, as though the 
speaker were inwardly commiserating my 
want of judgment and experience ; but the 
minute they were spoken, the meaning 
of them flashed upon us simultaneously, 
and we both grew scarlet. 

'* At the altar — as a wife — as his wife. 

'' His WIFE 1 

" I may say truly that, till that moment, 
the possibility of such an event had never 
entered my mind. I knew that I loved 
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him ; I believed that he loved me, and I 
had contemplated his probable marriage 
with girls as youthftd and ignorant as my- 
self ; but the idea that / could ever aspire 
to so lofty a position as to become the com- 
panion of his life ; to be his own, his very 
own for evermore, had never mingled with 
my wildest dreams. Now, as his unguarded 
sentence made me aware that it might be ; 
that it was not so utterly impossible an 
occurrence ; that he might even' have 
thought of it himself, I quickly disengaged 
myself from his embra<^, and, rising to my 
feet, covered my face with both my hands. 

"He recovered self-possession before T 
did. 

" * Don't mistake me," he said, hurriedly; 
' it was only a slip of the tongue. I am 
well aware that that can never be T 

" ' Why not. Cousin Ulick V I inquired, 
with parted lips and quick-drawn breath. 
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'^He gazed up at my excited counten- 
ance earnestly and searcMngly ; and there 
I suppose he read more than I intended 
him to do, for after a minute he turned 
away his own with a deep sigh. 

" * Good heavens !' he exclaimed, * is it 
really true ? God forgive me 1' and then he 
got up from the sofa and walked away to 
another part of the room, and left me stand- 
ing there by myself. 

" Oh, I felt so miserable, so wretched, so 
ashamed ! I saw that he had read what 
was passing in my heart— what had been 
in my heart for many months before, al- 
though I had never guessed it till that mo- 
ment, and I thought he would despise me 
ever afterwards. What would I not have 
given to recall the unfortunate question 
which had burst so anxiously from my lips ? 
How I hated myself for being so weak and 
silly as to say just everything that came 
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into my mind. But what was the use of 
hating, or anything eke, when Cousin Ulick 
stood at the other end of the room, and 
knew that I should like to marry him. I 
was so bitterly humiliated that I began to 
cry, and the sound of my weeping disturbed 
his meditations. 

" * My darling /' he said, suddenly, and 
he came forward and took me in his arms. 

"'Oh, CousiQ Ulick!' I sobbed, 'do 
please forget aU about it ; I never meant 
to say that ; what can you think of me V 

" * I think you are a dear, generous 
child, of whose aflfection I dare not take 
advantage. It would be injuring you, my 
darling: I am old enough to be your father.* 

" ' Oh, not too old— not too old !' I whim- 
pered, with my face hid in his breast 

" ' What, not too old for the girl who re^ 
fused poor Bertram ! I am eight-and-thirty, 
remember, PetroneL' 
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" ' I wouldn't care if you were a hun- 
dred!' 

" ' But tlimk what my life has been, dear 
child — think what it is ! A man of business, 
hurrying here and there, often worried and 
anxious, and always pressed for time; I 
have no leisure to give to those who love 
me, few moments, as other people have, to 
spend in my own home. And when there, 
am I a fit companion for a girl like you ? 
What thoughts, what wishes have we in 
common, or how could the dry subjects 
which engross my mind find any interest 
in yours V 

"*We should be very happy,' I whis- 
pered, earnestly. 

" * Do you love me, then V 

" He put this question in a low murmur- 
ing voice ; but I understood him. The 
light of life came streaming in fix)m his 
soul, upon mine, and I comprehended what 
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it was to be a woman and to love. I had 
often dreamt of it, and spoken of it, and 
laughed at it, but I never knew the mean- 
ing of the word until my cousin Ulick 
whispered that sentence in my ear. 

" ^ Do you hve me, darling?' he re- 
peated. 

" I felt unable to reply, but I clung to 
him, pressing my cheek closer to his own, 
and I think that he was satisfied. 

"*Now it is all settled,' I whispered 
presently, *and you will never be able to 
send me away from you again.' 

" The assertion seemed to startle him. 

''' Settled r he exclaimed. * Settled— 
what that you — a dnld, an infent, — should 
unite yourself to me ! — drag out your days 
beside a man of my years ? Oh ! it is im- 
possible! I have been dreaming-mad- 
the mere thought is folly. What have I 
suffered you to say or think V 
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" At this sudden and startling change in 
his demeanour, I shrunk back ashamed. 
What had he done, indeed, to compromise 
me in this manner ? He had known my 
youth, and foolishness, and ignorance from 
the beginning; but he might have saved me 
from my own contempt and his. And yet 
I had so little pride, I felt that he was 
right. 

" * I know I am not worthy T I said, 
humbly. 

" * Not worthy!' he repeated. * You are 
worthy of all a man's love and honour and 
devotion. I waa not tiiinking of myself, 
Petronel ; my fears are only for you. You 
are in the blossom of your life, and the best 
half of mine is over ; how can I permit 
you to join your fate with that of a man 
who has outlived all his youthful feel- 
ings?' 

" ' You did not remember that caution 
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with respect to Mr. Bertram/ I said com- 
plainingly. 

" * Bertram's existence has been a very 
diflferent one to mine ; his heart is twenty 
years younger than my own. Petronel ! — 
before we go any further, I must tell you 
there is one great bar to our union — wh^t 
you will, I fancy, call an insuperable objec- 
tion — ^I — ^many years ago — seventeen, or 
eighteen years ago — ^was engaged to be 
married to your mother f 

"'To my mother? — to mamma? — and 
jou did not marry her V 

"* Because she preferred another, Pe- 
tronel r 

"*She left you — ^it was her wish — ^her 
doing. Oh ! how could she V 

" The news surprised me ; but it was not 
the news that occupied my mind. In- 
stantly my heart travelled back to those 
days at Saltpool ; to the facts which had 
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struck me then as singular ; to the conjec- 
tures I had since formed ; and in them all 
I traced the workings of that tender, gene- 
rous heart which had loved and been de- 
ceived, and yet had not forgotten. His 
conduct to me since my mother s death had 
b^en but part of a great noble whole ; and 
I felt as though I never could repay him 
for all he had done and suffered for us. 

" * She left you, and you remembered her 
and cared for her, through everything ? Oh ! 
Cousin Ulick, how vffry^ very much I love 
you !' 

" I experienced no shame then. I only 
thought how impossible it was that he 
should ever know the tumult of gratitude 
wHch existed in my breast; and witt a 
fresh burst of weeping, I ran again into the 
arms which opened to me. 

" ' Oh ! let me try and make it up to you ! 
Let me love you as much as ever I can. 
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that you may forget my mother did not do 
the same. Let me stay by you always. 
Cousin Ulick. Let me wait on you, and 
nurse you, and run for everything you 
want. Let me repay with each day of my 
life, the debt my mother owes you for her- 
sel£' 

" * My darling Petronel !' he said. * My 
dear, dear girl ! — ^this moment pays me back 
a thousand times for anything I may have 
done or suffered !' 

" And then there was a long pause be- 
tween us, whilst I could feel the beating of 
his heart against my own. 

" * Five o'clock !' he said, with a comical 
look of dismay, when at last I disengaged 
myself jfrom his encircling clasp. 'Five 
o'clock, you monkey, and I have at least a 
dozen visits to make before dinner-time. I 
must run away at once.' 

" * Take me with you,' I entreated. 
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" * That would be a famous expedient for 
getting through my work, wouldn't it V he 
answered, laughing, and I really thought 
he looked younger and brighter already for 
what had passed between us. *No — ^no! 
my child ; we must part till seven ; and 
then I shall come back to have another 

look at my what am I to call you 

now, Petronel V 

"*Your — ^your — ^anything you like,' I 
answered, blushing, unable to form the 
woTd which trembled on my tongue. 

" ' Is it possible T he ejaculated, with a 
gesture of increduhty, as he put his hand 
beneath my chin, and raised my face to 
his, ^ possible that such a chit as this is to 
become my wife ? No, Petronel, I can't 
believe it. I never shall believe it until 
it comes to pass ; and till that time you 
must remain my child. I can call you 
nothing else/ 
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" ' I won't be called a child !' I answered, 
with an affectation of affront, which made 
him smUe so brightly as he parsed away 
from me, that his look remained behind 
him like a sunbeam, glorifying all things in 
my sight. 

" I was standing still where he had left 
me, reviewing with tremulous excitement 
the scene I had just gone through, and 
wondering with him whether it really could 
be possible that a marriage had been ar- 
ranged between us : between me — insigni- 
ficant girl as I was — and my beloved, 
esteemed, and reverenced Cousin TJlick, 
when Wheeler entered the room, and 
handed me a letter. The reception of a 
letter was, generally speaking, a great 
event with me, although I had no cor- 
respondents but such as I had left behind 
in Antwerp ; but at the present moment, 
even whilst recognising the handwriting of 
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F^licit^ d'Alvan, I was too much agitated 
to do more than think what a grand thing 
it would be to write and tell her I was 
engaged to be married to my guardian. I 
tore open the letter carelessly : the enve- 
lope was not entirely filled with the 
scratchy foreign caligraphy of my dear 
friend ; it contained an enclosure which 
fell to the groimd. As I stooped to re- 
cover it, the colour which Cousin Ulick's 
whispers had left bimiing in my cheeks, 
faded as though by magic : my hands com- 
menced to tremble again, but this time it 
was from fear, for the paper which F61icit6 
had forwarded to me, was a letter from my 
father !" 
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